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AKE a look in the mirror. There you are—a boy or 
girl in an American high school, born somewhere 
between 1913 and 1919, when something fateful was 
happening to the world we live in. You may have heard 
if it. Perhaps your father was in it. For the last two 
years you have also been hearing that things are not 
yerfectly happy, even in our great and rich country: that 
nillions of men are out of work, that families are suffering 
for lack of the necessities of life, factories have been shut 
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about public affairs in the jast year than in the 





1932 ASKS QUESTIONS 


An Editorial for American Youth 





the outcome of this game means life or death to humanity. 
It means poverty or prosperity; misery or security; war or 
peace; a narrow, hopeless existence, or a full, creative, 
abundant life. And the players—the legislators and 
premiers, the big business leaders, the few who make the 
really important decisions in every field—are no more sure 
of themselves than the rest of us who can only cheer or 
boo. They don’t know whether to call for an end run or 
a forward pass. They’re in a huddle right now, and you 
can hear their conflicting advice floating up across the 


Shall German reparations be wiped out and the United 
States cancel the war debts of foreign governments, or 
shall we continue to collect the 
last dollar until Europe repudi- 
ates its obligations? 

Shall America join the 
World Court and the League of 
Nations, or let the rest of the 
world go hang? 











Coa & BM down, farms are glutted with surplus crops, banks have 

aa failed, wages have been cut, and foreign countries are full gridiron. 

e Franco. ql of War, revolution, and violence. 
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merce, labor unions, schools, 
churches, newspapers, hos- 
pitals, theaters, and labora- 
tories. You will be electing 
mayors, governors, Congress- 
men and Presidents. Some of 
you will be sitting in those very 
ofices. What kind of a world 
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old, dull, calculating faces. They are tired of stuffed 
shirts. They are tired of the fawning and the flattery, 
of the evasiveness and the straddling, of the soft and the 
fat and the timorous, of the shoddy optimists, the ig- 
nobly self-indulgent, the greedy and the parvenu who 
battened upon the distortion of values which the jnfla- 


—Walter Lippmann, in the “New York Herald-Tribune”. 


Th ired of th 
ey are tired of the Shall we build the world’s 


biggest navy, or make the mag- 
nanimous gesture of separate 
disarmament ? 
Shall we keep up tariff walls, 
or adopt world-wide free trade? 
Shall we maintain the gold 
standard at all costs, or resign 




















will it be then? 

You may think that your elders have made pretty much 
of a mess of things in the last decade or two. We are 
inclined to agree with you. The question is: will you do 
any better at the job? We hope so. But you will have 
to think fast. You will have to understand the world better 
than your predecessors. You will have to turn the micro- 
scope of your intelligence on a million problems to find out 
what is wrong and how to set it right. That is no easy job, 
and you'd better begin now. 

The editors of the Scholastic believe that the present 
generation of high school students is facing changes and 
challenges of a complexity and risk that never before 
existed. They believe that you—these students—will rise 
to meet those challenges with courage, idealism, good 
sense, and brainpower of a high order. For these reasons 
we propose to present on this editorial page from time to 
time some of the aspects of life and civilization that you 
will have to settle. We shan’t tell you how to solve these 
puzzles. If we knew, we'd do it ourselves. But we can 
ask questions. 

In the present world situation, all except a handful of 

















Us are spectators on the sidelines—but with this difference:. 


ourselves to silver and a perma- 
nently lower standard of living? 

Shall we sever diplomatic and trade relations with 
Japan, or let her gobble up Manchuria? 

Shall we tax everybody, or pile more taxes on the rich? 

Shall our largest cities close their schools, or shall we 
organize for better municipal government? 

Shall we let our local communities and private givers 
bear the burden of unemployment relief, or shall the 
Federal Government step in with a costly insurance and 
public works program? 

These are only a few of the urgent questions that press 
upon us from every side. They happen to be mainly 
economic and political, because the emergency has driven 
all else from the immediate foreground. But there are 
other problems of equal, perhaps more permanent, im- 
portance—problems of social welfare, of crime and 
justice, of family and home life, of art and culture, of 
science and invention, of recreation and education, of 
liberty and the things of the spirit. In future issues we 
hope to tackle them in small doses. 

In the meantime, get on your thinking caps, Mr. and 
Miss America! 











The Most Dangerous Game 


A Story by RICHARD CONNELL 


HERE was no sound in the night as 

Rainsford sat there but the muffled 
throb of the engine that drove the yacht 
swiftly through the darkness, and the 
swish and ripple of the wash of the pro- 
peller. Rainsford, reclining in a steamer 
chair, indolently puffed on his favorite 
brier. “It’s so dark,” he thought, “that I 
could sleep without closing my eyes; the 
night would be my eyelids—” 

An abrupt sound startled him. Off to 
the right he heard it, and his ears, expert 
in such matters, could not be mistaken. 
Again he heard the sound, and again. 
Somewhere, off in the blackness, someone 
had fired a gun three times. Rainsford 
sprang up and moved quickly to the rail, 
mystified. He strained his eyes in the 
direction from which the reports had 
come, but it was like trying to see through 
a blanket. He leaped upon the rail and 
balanced himself there, to get greater 
elevation; his pipe, striking a rope, was 
knocked from his mouth. He lunged for 
it; a short, hoarse cry came from his lips 
as he realized he had reached too far and 
had lost his balance. The cry was pinched 
off short as the blood-warm waters of the 
Caribbean Sea closed over his head. 

He struggled up to the surface and 
tried to cry out, but the wash from the 
speeding yacht slapped him in the face 
and the salt water in his open mouth 
made him gag and strangle. Desperately 
he struck out with strong strokes after 
the receding lights of the yacht, but he 
stopped before he had swum fifty feet. 
A certain cool-headedness had come to 
him; it was not the first time he had been 
in a tight place. There was a chance that 
his cries could be heard by someone 
aboard the yacht, but that chance was 
slender, and grew more slender as the 
yacht raced on. He wrestled himself out 
of his clothes, and shouted with all his 
power. The lights of the yacht became 
faint and ever-vanishing fireflies; then 
they were blotted out entirely by 
the night. 

Rainsford remembered the shots. 
They had come from the right, and 
doggedly he swam in that direc- 
tion, swimming with slow, deliber- 
ate strokes, conserving his strength. 
For a seemingly endless time he 
fought the sea. He began to count 
his strokes; he could do possibly a 





hundred more, he thought, and then— 
Rainsford heard a sound. It came out 
of the darkness, a high, screaming sound, 
the sound of an animal in an extremity of 
anguish and terror. He did not recognize 
the animal that made the sound; he did 
not try to; with fresh vitality he swam 
toward the sound. He heard it again; 
then it was cut short by another noise, 
crisp, staccato. 

“Pistol shot,” muttered Rainsford, 
swimming on. 

Ten minutes of determined effort 
brought another sound to his ears—the 
most welcome he had ever heard—the 
muttering and growling of the sea break- 
ing on a rocky shore. He was almost on 
the rocks before he saw them; on a night 
less calm he would have been shattered 
against them. With his remaining 
strength he dragged himself from the 
swirling waters. Gasping, his hands raw, 
he reached a flat place at the top. Dense 
jungle came down to the very edge of 
the cliffs. What perils that tangle of 
trees and underbrush might hold for 
him did not concern Rainsford just then. 
All he knew was that he was safe from 
his enemy, the sea, and that utter weari- 
ness was on him. He flung himself down 
at the jungle edge and tumbled headlong 
into the deepest sleep of his life. 

When he opened his eyes he knew from 
the position of the sun that it was late 
in the afternoon. Sleep had given him 
new vigor; a sharp hunger was picking 
at him. He looked about him, almost 
cheerfully. 

“Where there are pistol shots, there 
are men. Where there are men, there 
is food,” he thought. But what kind of 
men, he wondered, in so forbidding a 
place? An unbroken front of snarled 
and ragged jungle fringed the shore. 

He saw no sign of a trail through the 
closely knit web of weeds and trees; it 
was easier to go along the shore, and 


Richard Connell must have an awfully good time 
writing stories—he gives his readers such a good 
time. Whether he writes of a murder at sea or 
spins a fantastic yarn of Boadicea Mulligan, “The 
Duchess of Yorkville”, who proves without doubt 
that clothes make the lady, or, as in this tale, he 
paints a grim picture of man-stalking in the jun- 
gle, he has the power to convince his readers— 
at least for the moment—that all he says is true. 





Rainsford floundered along by the water, 
Not far from where he had landed, he 
stopped. Some wounded thing, by th 
evidence a large animal, had thrashed 
about in the underbrush; the jungk 
weeds were crushed down and the mos 
was lacerated; one patch of weeds was 
stained crimson. A small, glittering ob. 
ject not far away caught Rainsford’s eye 
and he picked it up. It was an empty 
cartridge. 

“A twenty-two,” he remarked. “That's 
odd. It must have been a fairly large 
animal, too. The hunter had his nerve 
with him to tackle it with a light gun. 
It’s clear that the brute put up a fight.” 

He examined the ground closely and 
found what he had hoped to find—the 
print of hunting boots. They pointed 
along the cliff in the direction he had 
been going. Eagerly he hurried along, 
now slipping on a rotten log or a loose 
stone, but making headway; night was 
beginning to settle down on the island. 

Bleak darkness was blacking out the 
sea and jungle when Rainsford sighted 
the lights. He came upon them as 
he turned a crook in the coast line, 
and his first thought was that he had 
come upon a village, for there were many 
lights. But as he forged his way along 
he saw to his astonishment that all the 
lights were in one enormous building—a 
lofty structure with pointed towers plung- 
ing upward into the gloom. His, eyes 
made out the shadowy outlines of 4 
palatial chateau; it was set on a high 
bluff, and on three sides of it cliffs dived 
down to where the sea licked greedy lips 
in the shadows. 

“Mirage,” thought Rainsford. But it 
was no mirage, he found, when he opened 
the tall spiked iron gate. The stone 
steps were real enough; the massive door 
with a leering gargoyle for a knocker 
was real enough; yet about it all hung 
an air of unreality. He lifted the knocker, 
and it creaked up stiffly as if it had 
never before been used. He let it 
fall, and it startled him with its 
booming loudness. He thought he 
heard steps within; the door re 
mained closed. Again Rainsford 
lifted the heavy knocker, and let it 


as suddenly as if it were on 
spring, and Rainsford stood blink- 







fall. The door opened then, opened 
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“Don’t be alarmed,” said Rainsford, 
ith a smile which he hoped was dis- 
aming. “I’m no robber. I fell off a 
yacht. My name is Sanger Rains- 
ford of New York City.” 













“He is a Cossack,” said the general, 
and his smile showed red lips and pointed 
teeth. “So am I.” 

“Come,” he said, “we shouldn’t be 
chatting here. We can talk later. Now 
you want clothes, food, rest. You shall 
have them. This is a most restful spot. 
Follow Ivan, if you please, Mr. Rainsford. 
I was about to have my dinner when you 
came. I'll wait for you. You'll find that 
my clothes will fit you, I think.” 

It was to a huge beam-ceilinged bed- 
room with a canopied bed big enough for 
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Half apologetically General Zaroff 
said: “We do our best to preserve the 
amenities of civilization here. Please 
forgive any lapses. We are well off the 
beaten track, you know.” 

The general seemed a most thought- 
ful and affable host, a true cosmopolite. 
But whenever he looked up from his plate 
Rainsford found the general studying 
him, appraising him narrowly. 

“Perhaps,” said General Zaroff, “you 
were surprised that I recognized your 
name. You see, I read all books on hunt- 
ing published in English, French, 
and Russian. I have but one pas- 











The menacing look in the eyes 
did not change. The revolver 
pointed as rigidly as if the giant 
were a statue. He gave no sign 
that he understood Rainsford’s 
yords, or that he had even heard 
them. He was dressed in uniform, 
a black uniform trimmed with 
gray astrakhan. 

“l’'m Sanger Rainsford of New 
York,” Rainsford began again. 
‘I fell off a yacht. I am hungry.” 

The man’s only answer was to 
raise with his thumb the hammer 
of his revolver. Then Rainsford 
saw the man’s free hand go to his 
forehead in a military salute, and 
he saw him click his heels to- 
gether and stand at attention. An- 
other man was coming down the 
broad marble steps, an erect, 
slender man in evening clothes. 
He advanced to Rainsford and 
held out his hand. In a cultivated 
voice marked by a slight accent 
that gave it added precision and 
deliberateness, he said: “It is a 
very great pleasure and honor to 
welcome Mr. Sanger Rainsford, 
the celebrated hunter, to my 
home. I’ve read your book about 
hunting snow leopards in Tibet, 
you see,” explained the man. “I 
am General Zaroff.” 

Rainsford’s first impression was 
that the man was singularly hand- 
some; his second was that there 
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American, and since his 
year with that paper, 
has worked in the ad- 
vertising field both as 
writer and manager. 
During the World 
War, he served in the 
27th Division of the 


RICHARD CONNELL 


Richard Connell is a graduate of George- 
town University, Washington, D. C., and of 
Harvard. He was born in Poughkeepsie, New 
York, and now makes 
his home 
Farms, Connecticut. In 
1915, he was a reporter 


in Green’s 


the New York 
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Mr. Connell is a writer of amusing and gay 
short stories. He indulges in melodrama and 
fantasy. He is always interesting, a fact to 
which readers of the Saturday Evening Post, 
the Red Book, Collier’s, and the Pictorial Re- 
view can testify. Quite frankly he writes to 
entertain, and rarely deals with weighty prob- 
lems.’ One critic has said that he is distin- 
guished by cleverness in plot construction, by 
a sure-fire type of humor, and a rapidity of 
style which makes him better reading for the 
5:15 commuter than for the acquirer of books. 
But if this criticism be true, it is rather a 
commendation than a condemnation, for in 
this day of crowded subways and constant 
moving from place to place, he fills a long-felt 
want. 





sion in my life, Mr. Rainsford, 
and it is the hunt.” 

“You have some wonderful 
heads here,” said Rainsford. 
“That Cape buffalo is the largest 
I ever saw. I’ve always thought 
that the Cape buffalo is the most 
dangerous of all big game.” 

For a moment the general did 
not reply; he was smiling his 
curious red-lipped smile. Then 
he said slowly: “No. You are 
wrong, sir. The Cape buffalo is 
not the most dangerous big 
game.” He sipped his wine. 
“Here in my preserve on this 
island,” he said, in the same slow 
tone, “I hunt more dangerous 
game.” 

Rainsford éxpressed his sur- 
prise. “Is there big game on this 
island?” 

“Oh, it isn’t here naturally, of 
course. I have to stock the 
island.” 

“What have you imported, 
General?” Rainsford asked. 
“Tigers?” 

The general smiled. “No,” he 
said. “Hunting tigers ceased to 
interest me some years ago. No 
thrill left in tigers, no real 
danger. I live for danger, Mr. 
Rainsford. We will have some 
capital hunting, you and I. I shall 
be most glad to have your so- 








was an original, almost bizarre 
quality about the general’s face. 
He was a tall man past middle age, for 
his hair was a vivid white; but his thick 
eyebrows and pointed military moustache 
were as black as the night from which 
Rainsford had come. His eyes, too, were 
black and very bright. He had high 
cheek bones, a sharp-cut nose, a spare, 
dark face, the face of a man used to giv- 
ing orders, the face of an aristocrat. 
Turning to the giant in uniform, the gen- 
eral made a sign. The giant put away 
his pistol, saluted, withdrew. 

“Ivan is an incredibly strong fellow,” 
remarked the general, “but he has the 
misfortune to be deaf and dumb. A 
simple fellow, but, I’m afraid, like all his 
race, a bit of a savage.” 

“Is he Russian?” 


six men that Rainsford followed the 
silent giant. Ivan laid out an evening suit, 
and Rainsford, as he put it on, noticed 
that it came from a London tailor who 
ordinarily cut and sewed for none below 
the rank of duke. 

The dining room to which Ivan con- 
ducted him was in many ways remark- 
able. It suggested a baronial hall of 
feudal times with its oaken panels, its 
high ceiling, its vast refectory table where 
two score men could sit down to eat. 
About the hall were the mounted heads 
of many animals—lions, tigers, elephants, 
moose, bears; larger or more perfect 
specimens Rainsford had never seen. The 
table appointments were of the finest— 
the linen, the crystal, the silver, the china. 








ciety.” 
“But what game—” began 
Rainsford. 


“Tl tell you,” said the general. “You 
will be amused, I know. I think I may 
say, in all modesty, that I have done a 
rare thing. I have invented a new sen- 
sation.” 

The general continued: “God makes 
some men poets. Some He makes kings, 
some beggars. Me He made a hunter. 
My hand was made for the trigger, my 
father said. When I was only five years 
old he gave me a little gun, specially 
made in Moscow for me, to shoot spar- 
rows with. I killed my first bear when 
I was ten. My whole life has been one 
prolonged hunt. I went into the army and 
for a time commanded a division of Cos- 
sack cavalry, but my real interest was 
always the hunt. I have hunted every 
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kind of game in every land. It would be 
impossible for me to tell you how many 
animals I have killed. 

“After the debacle in Russia I left the 
country, for it was imprudent for an of- 
ficer of the Tsar to stay there. Luckily, 
I had invested heavily in American se- 
curities, so I shall never have to open a 
tea room in Monte Carlo or drive a taxi 
in Paris. Naturally, I continued to hunt 
—grizzlies in your Rockies, crocodiles in 
the Ganges, rhinoceroses in East Africa. 
I went to the Amazon to hunt jaguars, 
for I had heard that they were unusually 
eunning. They weren’t.” The Cossack 
sighed. “They were no match at all for a 
hunter with his wits about him, and a 
high-powered rifle. I was bitterly disap- 
pointed. I was lying in my tent with a 
splitting headache one night when a ter- 
rible thought pushed its way into my 
mind. Hunting was beginning to bore 
me! And hunting, remember, had been 
my life. I asked myself why the hunt no 
longer fascinated me. You are much 
younger than I am, Mr. Rainsford, and 
have not hunted as much, but you per- 
haps can guess the answer.” 

“What was it?” 

“Simply this: hunting had ceased to 
be what you call ‘a sporting proposition’. 
It had become too easy. I always got my 
quarry.. Always. There is no greater bore 
than perfection.” 

The general lit-a fresh cigarette. “No 
animal had a chance with me any more. 
That is no boast; it is a mathematical 
certainty. The animal had nothing but 
his legs and his instinct. Instinct is no 
match for reason. When I thought of 
this-it was a tragic moment for me, I 
tell you.” 

Rainsford leaned across the table, ab- 
sorbed in what his host was saying. 

“Tt came to me as an inspiration what 
I must do,” the general went on. 

“And that was?” 

The general smiled the quiet smile of 
one who has faced an obstacle and sur- 
mounted it with success. “I had to in- 
vent a new animal to hunt,” he said. 

“A new animal? You're joking.” 

“Not at all,” said the general. “I never 
joke about hunting. I bought this island, 
built this house, and here I do my hunt- 
ing. The island is perfect for my pur- 
poses—there are jungles with a maze of 
trails in them, hills, swamps—” 

“But the animal, General Zaroff?” 

“Oh,” said the general, “it supplies me 
with the most exciting hunting in the 
world. Every day I hunt, and I never 
grow bored now, for I have a quarry with 
which I can match my wits.” 

Rainsford’s bewilderment showed in 
his face. 

“I wanted the ideal animal to hunt,” 
explained the general. “So I said; ‘What 
are the attributes of an ideal quarry?’ 
And the answer was, of course: ‘It must 
have courage, cunning, and, above all, 
it must be able to reason,’” 


? 


“But no animal can reason,” objected 
Rainsford. 

“My dear fellow,” said the general, 
“there is one that can.” 

“But you can’t mean—” gasped Rains- 
ford. 

“And why not?” 

“T can’t believe you are serious, Gen- 
eral Zaroff. This is a grisly joke.” 

“Why should I not be serious? I am 
speaking of hunting.” 

“Hunting? Good God, General Zaroff, 
what you speak of is murder.” 

The general laughed. He regarded 
Rainsford quizzically. “I refuse to be- 
lieve that so modern a man harbors 
romantic ideas about the value of human 
life. Surely your experiences in the 
war—” 

“Did not make me condone cold- 
blooded murder,” finished Rainsford, 
stiffly. 

Laughter shook the general. “How 
extraordinarily droll you are!” he said. 
“One does not expect nowadays to find 
a young man of the educated class, even 
in America, with such a naive, and, if I 
may say so, mid-Victorian point of view. 
It’s like finding a snuffbox in a limousine. 
I'll wager you'll forget your notions when 
you go hunting with me. You've a genu- 
ine new thrill in store for you, Mr. Rains- 
ford.” 

“Thank you, I’m a hunter, not a mur- 
derer.” 

“Dear me,” said the general, quite un- 
ruffled, “again that unpleasant word. But 
I think I can show you that your scruples 
are quite ill founded.” 

“Yes?” 

“Life is for the strong, to be lived by 
the strong, and, if needs be, taken by the 
strong. The weak of the world were put 
here to give the strong pleasure. I am 
strong. Why should I not use my gift? 
If I wish to hunt, why should I not? I 
hunt the scum of the earth—sailors from 
tramp ships—lascars, blacks, Chinese, 
whites, mongrels—a thoroughbred horse 
or hound is worth more than a score of 
them.” 

“But where do you get them?” 

“This island is called Ship Trap,” he 
answered. “Sometimes an angry god of 
the high seas sends them to me. Some- 
times, when Providence is not so kind, I 
help Providence a bit. Come to the win- 
dow with me.” 

“Watch! Out there!” exclaimed the 
general, pointing into the night. As the 
general pressed a button, far out to sea 
Rainsford saw the flash of lights. 

The general chuckled. “They indicate 
a channel,” he said, “where there’s none: 
giant rocks with razor edges crouch like 
a sea monster with wide-open jaws. They 
can crush a ship as easily as I crush this 
nut.” He dropped a walnut on the hard- 
wood floor and brought his heel grind- 
ing down it. “Oh, yes,” he said, casually, 
as if in answer to a question, “I have 
electricity. We try to be civilized here.” 


“Civilized? 
men?” 

A trace of anger was in the genera); 
black eyes, but it was there for but 
second, and he said, in his most ple 
ant manner: “Dear me, what a righteo 
young man you are! 


And you shoot dy 


splendid physical condition. You shal 
see for yourself tomorrow.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“We'll visit my training school,” smile 
the general. “It’s in the cellar. I hay 
about a dozen pupils down. there noy, 
They’re from the Sapnish bark Sanlucy 
that had the bad luck to go on the rocks 
out there. A very inferior lot, I regre 
to say. Poor specimens and more accu. 
tomed to the deck than to the jungle.” 

He raised his hand, and Ivan brought 
thick Turkish coffee. Rainsford, with an 
effort, held his tongue in check. 

“It’s a game, you see,” pursued the 
general, blandly. “I suggest to one of 
them that we go hunting. I give him 
supply of food and an excellent hunting 
knife. I give him three hours’ start. I am 
to follow, armed only with a pistol of 
the smallest calibre and range. If my 
quarry eludes me for three whole days, 
he wins the game. If I find him”—the 
general smiled—‘“he loses.” 

“Suppose he refuses to be hunted?” 

“Oh,” said the general, “I give him 
his option, of course. If he does not 
wish to hunt, I turn him over to Ivan. 
Ivan once had the honor of serving as 
official knouter to the Great White Tsar, 
and he has his own ideas of sport. In- 
variably, Mr. Rainsford, invariably they 
choose the hunt.” 

“And if they win?” 

The smile on the general’s face wid- 
ened. “To date I have not lost,” he said. 
Then he added, hastily, “I don’t wish you 
to think me a braggart, Mr. Rainsford. 
Many of them afford only the most ele- 
mentary sort of problem. Occasionally | 
strike a tartar. One almost did win. | 
eventually had to use the dogs.” 

The general steered Rainsford to a 
window. The lights from the windows 
sent a flickering illumination that made 
grotesque patterns on the courtyard be- 
low, and Rainsford could see moving 
about there a dozen or so huge black 
shapes; as they turned toward him, their 
eyes glittered greenly. 

“A rather good lot, I think,” ob- 
served the general. “They are let out at 
seven every night. If any one should try 
to get into my house—or out of it— 
something extremely regrettable would 
occur to him.” He hummed a snatch of 
song. 

“And now,” said the general, “I want 
to show you my new collection of heads. 
Will you come with me to the library?” 

“I hope,” said Rainsford, “that you 


(Continued on page 17) 
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_ may not lose your usual self- 
possession at the announcement that 
January 27, 1932, is the one-hundredth 
birthday of the Reverend Charles Lut- 
vidge Dodgson. But you ought to show 
atleast a flicker of interest at the mention 
{ “Lewis Carroll”, the pen name of the 
author of Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land, Alice Through the Looking-Glass, 
The Hunting of the Snark, and other im- 
mortal nonsense tales and rhymes. Would 
you believe that they were one and the 
same person? For in the former clerical 
disguise he was a distinguished Oxford 
University scholar who wrote abstruse 
mathematical works that only an Einstein 
ould understand! When Queen Victoria, 
harmed with the “Alice” stories in the 
irst glow of their popularity, wrote the 
author to ask for an autographed speci- 
men of his writings, he is said to have 
sent her a copy of An Elementary Trea- 
tise on Determinants, inscribed C. L. 
Dodgson. 

It is easy to see why the man who could 
perpetrate that kind of a lark on august 
royalty could compose that delicious bal- 
lad of “Jabberwocky”, beginning: 

‘Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 

Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 

All mimsy were the borogoves, 

And the mome raths outgrabe. 


Professors have written commentaries to 
prove that brillig is a season something 
“ke spring, that slithy combines the best 
‘eatures of lithe and slimy, that gimble 
‘to go nimbly, that raths are a tender 
species of rat, and so on, but the verse 
weds no explanation. Children, aged 
‘ur to forty, have understood it per- 
*etly since the day when Lewis Carroll 
“gan to tell his inventive stories to Alice, 
-otina, and Edith, the three daughters of 
ean Liddell at Oxford. 

Sentimentalists have it that all his 
“orles and poems were composed for the 
™*, particularly for Alice, while they 





rowed up the Thames River or sipped tea 
in his study. And sober historians say 
that Carroll slaved and fretted over this 
writing, modeling and remodeling his 
work with more pain than joy in the proc- 
ess. The fact remains that Lewis Carroll 
was certainly inspired by his friendship 
for Prima, Secunda, and Tertia, as he 
called the little Liddell girls. All his life 
he made friends of his own age with diff- 
culty, but he always got on famously with 
young people. And the powers of his 
mind were such that he might easily have 
written these grand entertainments as an 
impromptu exercise between bouts with 
differential calculus. 

Of course, he did not simply say to 
himself, “I shall write amusing bits for 
children,” and proceed forthwith. His 
career began almost at birth. As the 
eldest of eleven children of a country 
vicar, he was automatically appointed 
Director of Games and Sports, and the 
job enlisted his best talents. Among the 
stunts he contrived for the brood of 
Dodgsons was a miniature railway (con- 
sisting of a wheelbarrow, a small cart, 
and a barrel), a toy stage with marion- 
ettes for which he wrote the lines, and a 
home magazine, which he published from 
time to time under the titles, “Useful and 
Instructive Poetry”, “The Comet”, “The 
Star”, “The Rosebud”, “The Rectory Um- 
brella”, and others. 


Consequently, when the demure daugh- 
ters of Victorian England clamored to be 
amused, the Rev. Charles Dodgson was 
not altogether unprepared, although his 
aptitude for mathematics and his studi- 
ous and rather solemn manner nearly 
sidetracked him from the work that was 
to make him famous. After his schooling 
at Rugby and at Christ College, Oxford, 
where he made a brilliant record, he was 
ordained a deacon of the Church of Eng- 
land, but never took priest’s orders. Pos- 
sibly the Oxford deans would never have 


The Tea Party, as por- 
trayed in one of the 
London Christmas pan- 
tomimes of “Alice” in 
1888, based on the fa- 
mous drawings of Sir 
John Tenniel. (En- 
graved from a photo- 
graph by Elliott and 
Fry, London, originally 
reproduced in “St. 
Nicholas”) 


Dr. Dodgson and Mr. Carroll 


How a Mad Mathematician Entertained His Little Friends 


and Found Himself Famous 





invited the shy, stammering young man 
to teach mathematics in Christ Church 
College if they had known that he was 
the future author of the works by which 
he is best known. Carroll himself called 
them nonsense. But, at any rate, he 
stayed on in his bachelor study overlook- 
ing Oxford’s “Tom Quad” for forty-four 
years, until he died. There he wrote 














Old “Tom Quad” in Christ Church College, 
Oxford, where Carroll lived throughout his 
mature life 


mathematical treatises, nonsense verse 
and stories, innumerable notes and verses 
to his young friend, and fussy letters to 
his famous illustrator, Sir John Tenniel. 
There, he entertained the Oxford young- 
sters not only with stories but also with 
all sorts of games, puzzles, music-boxes. 
theatricals, and costume tableaux. Many 
of the musical toys were his own inven- 
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tions, the product of a mechanical inge- 
nuity that also explains his unusual skill 
in photography in the days before kodaks. 
And today his memory is kept green by a 
cot in the Children’s Hospital of London, 
endowed perpetually by public subscrip- 
tion. 

Lewis Carroll’s centenary is being cele- 
brated this week and this year all over 
the English-speaking world by those who 
have not grown too old to appreciate him. 
Columbia University plans an exhibition 
of his works which include the famous 
manuscript of Alice’s Adventures in W on- 
derland, nine or ten of the rare first edi- 
tions, and the original drawings of Ten- 
niel. Translations on display show 
“Alice” in French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish, Norwegian, Dutch, 
Gelic, Chinese, and Esperanto, as well 
as in Gregg and Pitman shorthand 
Translations in Arabic and in Yiddish 
also exist but were not obtainable. It 
might be interesting to read the Chinese 


wi boo WW RCT LL WAR 
Diheew JoUPW. dawre “rR 
TGA se0y ob Te} oA wey 
~~ i soy ward ToAT svyoh 
teaonl DeAT ybs3 2 9, aloo 


Facsimile of a “Look- 
ing-Glass Letter” by 
Lewis Carroll 
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version of the conversation of the Dutch- 
ess with Alice: 

“The moral of that is,” said the Dutch- 
ess, “be what you would seem to be: or, 
to put it more simply—Never imagine 


yourself not to be otherwise than wh: 
it might appear to others that what yo 
were or might have been was not other 
wise than what you had been would hay 
appeared to them to be otherwise.” 


Ancient Words in Modern Dress 


HE history of English words handed 

down to us from Greek and Latin is 
a tale of constant change. And some- 
times it is a change for the worse. The 
cynical side of human nature often seems 
to have presided over the growth of our 
language. The gentle Greek philosopher, 
Epicurus, for example, in his little gar- 
den at Athens taught a few friends that 
the best way of life was an existence 
without care, that one should avoid phys- 
ical and mental pain, and keep out of 
politics because the government had no 
place for an honest man. His doctrine 
was distorted so that it was falsely be- 
lieved that he taught that man should 
seek only the pleasures of the senses. 
Fpicurus and an epicure are poles apart. 

Who does not remember that tender 
parting scene in the Iliad between Hector 
and Andromache? Yet the brave war- 
rior, the faithful husband, the loving 
father, the heroic leader of his people in 
their valiant defense of Troy has given 
his name to us in the form of a noun and 
a verb: hector means a bully or to act 
like a bully. In the Middle Ages, even 
the game of cards showed this, for the 
knave, or we more often say. the jack, 
contained the picture of the noble Hec- 
tor. And the word knave itself is a de- 
generate, for it is related to-the German 
knabe, meaning merely “boy”, and by no 
means a bad boy! 

Not all the characters of Homer have 
shared the sad linguistic fate of Hector. 
The expression stentorian voice is some- 
times used to describe an announcer at 


By EDWARD COYLE 


Chairman, Department of Classical Languages 
Morris High School, New York City 


athletic games who has a voice that can 
be heard to the far end of the field. Now 
that the microphone has come into use 
the announcer does not need to have the 
voice of Stentor, the herald mentioned in 
Homer. Hera, the Queen of Heaven, is 
represented as calling out to the Greeks 
to encourage them to fight bravely 
against the Trojans “in the likeness of 
Stentor of the brazen voice, whose voice 
is as loud as fifty other men”. This is the 
only mention in Homer of Stentor, yet 
the word is today known even to the in- 
habitants of the bleachers. 


ON SPORTS PAGES, TOO 


A New York sports editor, in his ac- 
count of a championship tennis match, 
referred to Big Bill Tilden as the “Nestor 
of the courts” and the victor over Allison, 
whose “mentor” was too good for him. 
Again we must go to Homer for the origin 
of these two words. Nestor was the oldest 
and wisest warrior of the Greeks, always 
ready with advice, and many a time does 
he tell how he used to fight in the good 
old days when men were men. Inthe 
Odyssey, Pallas Athene, to assist the 
youthful Telemachus, often disguises her- 
self as Mentor, the old man left: at home 
by Odysseus to guard his family. The 
word, although a proper name, really 
means a counsellor. Homer, who de- 
lighted in athletic feats, would probably 
prefer to associate with Jack Dempsey 
rather than with a Greek professor, if he 
were alive today. 

About Dedalus, the great artist of 


Crete, many stories are told. Homer even 
compares him to the god Hephestus, who 
made on the famous shield of Achilles a 
dancing floor like the one Dedalus made 
for Ariadne. The rare adjective dedal 
means “cunning”. It may be noted that 
from the Latin form of Hephestus (Vul- 
can) we have vulcanize, and from other 
words used by Homer we have zephyr, 
cyclopean, ethiopean, eolian. Look them 
up in the unabridged dictionary and 
study the change in meaning for yourself. 


We spoke of Epicurus before. An 
other philosopher who lived at Athens 
has left us the word platonic, often used 
to modify “love”. It is rather doubtful i 
Plato would understand the meaning of 
this expression as used today, to describe 
a love based on spiritual rather than 
physical attraction. Going further back 
in Greek history we find the names of two 
famous lawgivers, Solon and Draco. Few 
United States Senators could tell why 
they are sometimes referred to as solons 
or what draconian legislation means. 
Senator Bronson M. Cutting of New Mex 
ico, who once spoke eloquently against 
censorship of the classics, could tell his 
colleagues that Draco was a stern Athe- 
nian magistrate whose laws “were written 
in blood”, and that the word “solon” is 
often used contemptuously for politicians 
in legislative bodies. 

Most people who talk glibly of cynics. 
as persons who sneer at virtue, have for: 
gotten how that word got its start. The 
Greek philosophers who used to congre 
gate at a public gymnasium called the 
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White Dog” in Athens scorned con- 
entional customs and the common philo- 
phical dogmas. Diogenes was the most 
mous Cynic and we all know that he 
a3 sure that there was no such a thing 
an honest man. It is easy to see how 
e outlook of the philosophers on life 
hould be compared to that of a dog snap- 
ning at every one that passes. While we 
e with the philosophers we might as 
ell visit the “Painted Porch” at Athens 
here a sect taught a doctrine the oppo- 
‘ite of that of the Epicureans, namely 
that a good man can suffer no harm. Now 
the Greek word for “porch” is stoa and 
he word meaning pertaining to porch is 
wikos. And so we have the Stoic philos- 
ophers, whose name has become a com- 
non adjective that frequently shows no 
trace of its Greek origin. Who has not 
heard of the stoic qualities of the Indian? 
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THE LAP OF LUXURY 


In the most marvelous cookbook ever 
witten in any language, Athaneus, who 
yrote in Greek about the beginning of 
the third century of our era, describes the 
luxurious habits of the Sybarites, who 
lved in the south of Italy and had 
reached the acme of their power more 
than seven centuries before. They used 
to place chains on their bath attendants 
to keep them from moving too fast and 
accidentally scalding the bather. Further, 
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chilles af they did not allow mechanics or any 
lus made workers whose operations were noisy to 
e deedal@ live in Sybaris. One of the Sybarites, on 
ted that MM seeing some farmers digging ditches, said 
us (Vul- that he felt he himself had broken his 
ym other fH bones merely by watching their labor. 
zephyr, Another story (and a people who were 
ok them MM proverbial for luxury naturally became 
ry and@™ fabulous) tells how a Sybarite, after 
ourself. MM going to Sparta and dining on the humble 
ec. An fm fare of the Spartans, said that he was 
Athens MM ™t surprised at their valor, for even a 
en used Mm Ward, he thought, would rather die 
btful if @@ ‘an endure such food. So we have no 
ning of ™ 880n to wonder at the meaning of the 
lescribe a “ord sybarite. 
r than Speaking of the Spartans, the district 
r back @@ of Greece in which they lived was called 
of two #@ Laconia. By their enemies they were sup- 
o. Few #@ posed, like Washington Irving’s inhab- 
ll why @ itants of New Amsterdam, to speak few 
solons @™ Words in order to cover up their lack of 
means. ™ thought. Hence their habits of speech 
vy Mex. @ Were called Laconic. Some of their pithy 
gainst # Sayings, such as “At Athens everything 
ell his # 8 good”, showed that they were not so 
Athe- @@ ‘stupid. Probably the most famous of the 
yritten short sentences of the Laconians is that 
on” is attributed to Leonidas, the leader of the 
icians mmortal three hundred who fell at Ther- 
mopyle, When they all realized that the 
yuics, norning of the last day had come, he said 
e for: Breakfast here, dinner in Hades”. The 
The Romans were aware of this Spartan brev- 





ity and we have a letter of Cicero’s in 
which he complains of the “laconism” of 
correspondent Brutus, the assassin of 
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Cesar. The term laconic used to be ap- 
plied to Calvin Coolidge before the itch 
for writing seized him. 

To Cicero, surely, no one has ever ap- 
plied the word laconic. His name has suf- 
fered a worse fate than that of his great 
contemporary, Julius Cesar, whose name 
is remembered by the month of July and 
two rulers who used to be all-powerful— 
the Kaiser and the Czar. (Czsar’s face, 
by the way, was pictured on playing 
cards of the Middle Ages, as the king.) 
Cicero has paid the penalty for his fame 
as an orator. Today a guide to places of 
interest in Europe, the sort of person who 
knows for certain that the real Mona 
Lisa was never restored to the Louvre 
after having been found at Florence, and 





The temples, shrines, and gathering places of 
Greece gave birth to many of our common words 


who chatters on so that he becomes a 
pest, is called a cicerone—an astounding 
example of a change for the worse in the 
meaning of a word. 

If we had the wings of Dedalus (for 
who would want to travel by airplane, 
though the word is composed of two 
Greek nouns, in the classic atmosphere 
of Greece?) we could fly quickly from 
Sparta to Athens, in the district called 
Attica. The other day in our school a 
teacher of English was telling me of the 
mistakes one sometimes makes in words 
when one is very young. Being interested 
in amateur theatricals when he was a 
high school student, he borrowed from 
the library one summer a copy of Haigh’s 
The Attic Theater (a book written for the 
specialist in Greek drama). He believed 
that this book would be useful to him 
because he was going to speyd his vaca- 
tion on an old farm where the farmhouse 
had an attic in which he could produce 
plays! Now that he is a Ph.D. he smiled 
to — that he had confused the word 





INDEX 

. A complete Index to the contents of 
Volume 19 of the SCHOLASTIC will ap- 
pear in the Teachers Edition insert with 
the next issue—that of February 6. 
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“Attic”, referring to ancient Athens, and 
the attic of a farmhouse. Imagine his 
surprise when I told him that the words 
were the same! In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the French added a low story 
to the front of a building of the classical 
style, this story was called an “attic”, 
because the word was synonymous with 
classical, the Athenian or Attic style 
always exemplifying the finest taste in all 
the arts. 


Now these same Athenians, famous for 
their exquisite taste, had a colony at 
Soloi on the coast of Cilicia in Asia 
Minor. Here mingled Greeks and bar- 
barians from all parts of the East. Is it 
any wonder that these Athenians settled 
in a foreign land forgot to speak their 
Greek as well as they did in the old 
country? In fact so notoriously bad 
Greek did they speak that Soloi has given 
us the word solecism, which means a de- 
viation from the rules of syntax. Sir 
Walter Scott even spoke of a solecism in 
politeness. Not far from Asia Minor we 
can visit the island of Cyprus, renowned 
for the worship of Aphrodite. Here there 
were famous copper mines. The Latin 
form of the name of this Greek island 
when combined with another Latin word 
gives “cuprum es”, Cyprian brass. As 
you must have already realized, the Latin 
word has given us “copper”. 

There was another place to which the 
Greeks traveled, but to which we are not 
eager to accompany them—Hades. In 
Homer, Hades is the name of a person 
and the word is in the possessive case. 
Just as Homer says “he went to (the 
house of) Hades”, we say “he went to 
the grocer’s”. This word, as Homer 
probably did not know, means nothing 
more than invisible, the “a” being the 
same prefix as in words like atheist, pre- 
ceded by an article, while the rest of the 
word has the same derivation as our word 
“idea”. A Homeric hero, however, never 
told anyone to go to Hades. To come 
back to earth again let us, before leaving 
geographical terms, recall Atlas, who 
held the world on his shoulders. He has 
given his name to a book of maps. 





AND AT TABLE 


At breakfast we are too busy eating to 
think of Greek mythology. But one of 
the loveliest tales of Greece concerns a 
fair maiden carried off to Hades, Perse- 
phone, playing with the deep-breasted 
daughters of Ocean and plucking. flowers, 
roses and crocus and the great narcissus. 
Her mother Demeter, the goddess of 
grain, refused to allow anything to grow 
on earth until her daughter should be re- 
turned to her. In her wanderings she was 
befriended at Eleusis and here estab- 
lished her ritual of communion with 
bread and wine. Her Roman name was 
Ceres. At our modern breakfast we par- 
take of cereal. Truly the gods of Greece 
and Rome are immortal! 








The Winning of Independence 


Two Dramatic Episodes in the Life of George Washington 


By PERCY MACKAYE 


[From “Washington, the Man Who Made Us”—Act III] 


THIRTEENTH ACTION 


Now, from within, the thunder has be- 
come a noise as of distant battle—far 
shouts of men mingled with crashes and 
concussions. During this, the blue cur- 
tains part again half-way, revealing a 
night scene—an embrasure in a battery, 
behind which the background flickers 
with torchlight and smoky fire. 

Outlined against this—half his height 
above a black rampart — Washington 
stands, looking off, right. Near him, the 
flag with thirteen stars blows flame-like 
on a fierce wind. 

Lower down, head and shoulders vis- 
ible—stands Knox: crouching lower in 
shadow—a third officer. Occasionally, all 
three figures stand out for an instant in 
stark light, shot by gleams from break- 
ing rockets beyond. Through the battle 
noises their voices are heard speaking, 
between pauses of dumb watching. 


Knox: Yorktown is falling, General. 
Cornwallis is caught by pinchers of fire: 
Hamilton there from the right, Lafayette 
from the left—he’s nabbed between ’em; 
and the French fleet blocks his road to 
the sea. 

WasHINGcTON (With tense calm.): My 
sons are fighting well. 

Knox: Rochambeau’s menare yonder.— 
There’s the second rocket. That’s Ham- 
ilton’s from his redoubt. The third will 
signal victory. 

THe TuHirp Orricer (Leaping up be- 
side WasuHINcTON.): For God’s sake, 
General, stand down! Yeu’ll be struck 
here. This place is too perilous. 

Wasuincton (Still looking off.): If 
you think so, Sir, you are at liberty to 
step back. 

Knox (To the officer, as he partly 
withdraws.): Don’t worry. Bullets bark 
at him; they never bite. 

WasuHIncTon (During a lull, tense and 
deeply.): Friend Knox — my sword 
itches. —How many years has it been? 

Knox: Six years we’ve been at it, Gen- 
eral. Now—only a moment more! 

WASHINGTON (Points, shouting 
aloud.) : See there—it breaks—the third 
rocket! 

Knox 
hand.) : Huzza! 

WasuINcTON: The work is done, and 
well done. —Bring me my horse. 

Their silhouettes disappear. 

* * * 


Amid a burst of far cheering, the cur- 
tains close, parting again half-way, as the 


cheering ebbs and, rising tumultuous 
again, merges with a bell’s deep clanging. 

To these sounds, the Town Crier 
(Quilloquon), with his lantern pole, is 
glimpsed in passing as before, calling 
with long cry intoned. 

Tue Town Crier: Cornwallis is taken! 
—Yorktown is fallen! —Cornwallis is 
taken! 

(The Crier passes off in the night. The 
clanging of the bell grows fainter and 
ceases.) 


FourTEENTH ACTION 


From the moment’s quiet that ensues, 
comes a low murmur of men’s voices as 
in conversation. 

In another pause, small pulsing lights 
are seen glowing, grouped in a semi- 
circle. The lights glow upward from the 
bowls of long-stemmed pipes, illumining 
fitfully the faces and forms of men in 
officers’ uniforms, seated in a group, of 
whom one is sitting near the center of 
their shadowy half-circle. This one speaks 
first, the others in their turns speaking 
quietly, with voices of subdued emotion. 

Tue First: Gentlemen, how shall we 
proceed? 

AnoTHER: I move Colonel Nicola be 
our spokesman. 

A Tuirp: Second the motion. 

Ortuers (Scatteredly.): Amen! 

Nicota: Fellow officers, I am at your 
service. Being but a Colonel, I may serve 
the better as your errand-bearer. I have 
already dispatched our joint appeal by 
letter. I will wait upon him in person. 

A Fourtu: It may be well, Colonel, 
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for you to urge our several feelings, A: 
for mine, if need be, I will gladly starve 
for my country—but not for Congress, 

A Firtu: I concur, General. Som 
gentlemen of the Congress have short 
memories. They forget a day when the 
bolted bareback from the Capital, to the 
cat-calls of the enemy—an enemy whon 
we, not they, have beaten, and restored 
those honorable gentlemen to their seat; 
at the Capital. 

A Sixtu: Yet now they plan to dis 
band us—penniless, bankrupt; no pro. 
vision for our families, no reward for our 
soldiers: us—the army that wintered at 
Valley Forge. Seven years we have served, 
and now—disband us so, by God! 

Tue Seconp: Friends, we are not yet 
disbanded. 

SeveRAL: No! 

Tue Seconp: We have our guns: our 
powder and shot are still dry. 

SEVERAL: Yes—yes! 

THE Seconb: Well, then, if we refuse 
to disband until we secure justice—who 
shall compel us to disband ?—Congress? 

THE Sixt (Amid sinister murmurs.): 
Let ’em try it! 

Nicota: Gentleman of the Army, our 
argument goes deeper than that. We still 
hold the power—true; but none of us 
wishes to abuse it. 

Tue SixtH: How abuse—? 

Nicota: Pray, General—one moment. 
Our wrongs are deep, intolerable. So, 
then, the redress of our wrongs must go 
as deep—deep to the roots of our form 
of government. A republic—has one ever 
been tested? Rome teaches us how. De- 
mocracy—what people of the earth has 
followed that dream and survived? Gen- 
tlemen, let us be wise in our time. There 
is but one solution: monarchy—and one 
man in supreme command. 

The darkness buzzes with low mutter. 
ings. Then a pause of silence. The glow: 
ing pipe-bowls pulse quicker. 

Tue Seconp (Very quietly.) : Aye, Sit. 
—one man. There is only one in America. 

Tue Tuirp: We have sent him our let: 
ter. He is probably reading it now. 

Tue Sixt: Rome, you said, Colonel. 
’Twill be easier for him than for Cesar. 
We offer him the crown in his tent—not 
in the forum. 

THe Seconp: He'll not put it by— 
thrice. 

Nicota (Rising.): Fellow officers, he 
has our letter. He needs no other charge! 
to hand him the blazoned crown. —Shall 
I go for our answer? 
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Aut (Rising.): Aye. 
NicocA: I’ll return at once and inform 


sou. (He pauses—his voice quivers.) : 
Gentlemen—long live the King! 

Aut (Echoing, with deep murmur.) : 
The King! 

Nicota goes. The glowing lights pulse 
no longer. Through the dark, very 
jaintly, the strains of a violin rise 
and die away on the melody of 
“{merica”, uncompleted. 

* * * 

And now, on the left, a single 
candle gleams visible. Its screened 
light is thrown only on the light- 
stand where it rests, and on the 
form of WASHINGTON, seated be- 
side it. From a case he takes out 
a pair of spectacles and puts them 
on. From his pocket he takes a 
letter, opens it and reads. While 
he does so, out of the darkness 
near him, there glows dimly upon 
the air a gleaming crown, 
glimpsed with the misty stars and 
colors of the American flag. 

After a moment, WASHINGTON 
moves the letter in his right hand 
beyond the candle-light; with his 


Wasuincton (Very quietly—still look- 
ing off.): Yes. 

Nicota (After another pause.): May 
I transmit your answer? 

Wasuincton (Slowly, looking up at 
him—intense.): Yes. (Rising, with de- 
liberation, he walks silently back and 
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oLa.): Perhaps I should write a word in 
reply. (Going to the light-stand, he 
searches about for a moment, finds his 
spectacles, fumbles to put them on, but 
pauses—turning with a sad smile.) : Nay, 
Sir,—you see! Those who sent you—tell 
them this: I have grown both blind and 
grey in your service. I am your 

old friend. The wrongs you suf- 

fer, I will help redress them—but 

not with infamy. This letter is 

sick with thoughts abhorrent to 
mankind. No pang of all this war 

has ever pained me so deep. But 

no word of it shall pass my lips. 

Let me conjure you, then, if you 

have any regard for your country, 
concern for yourselves or pos- 

terity, or respect for me—banish 

these thoughts from your minds— 

as I burn them now from my 

sight. (Holding the letter in the 
candle-flame, he watches it burn.) 

Nicota (Saluting, speaks 





hoarsely.): I will take your an- 
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swer, General. 
(Turning, he goes off. WASHING- 
TON stands a moment—his head 








left he puts off his spectacles, 
closing his eyes. Raising the let- 
ter with a silent gesture, he crum- 
ples it in his grasp—then lets it 
fall. As it falls, the gleaming 
phasma of the crown and colors 
disappears, and the voice of Buty the 
Negro speaks from the darkness, right. 

Buty: Colonel Nicola, Marse Ex’lency. 

WasHINGTON moves slightly. Adjust- 
ing the shade of the candle, he looks up 
where NicoLa steps into its light; then 
he looks away again. 

Nicota (After a pause.): A letter has 
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forth twice. Pausing, then, he points to 
the crumpled letter on the floor, and says 
—with quiet.): There it is. 

Nicota (Hesitates—then picks it up.) : 
Your answer, General? 

Wasuincton: Yes. (NICOLA moves as 
if to speak—but stops—then is turning 
away, when WASHINGTON speaks again.) : 
Wait! (He takes the letter from Nic- 










bent heavily, his shoulders sagged 
and heaving. Then, moving slowly 
to the chair, he sits, with the ac- 
tion and look of old age. Finger- 
ing his spectacles, he stares at 
them. Then he calls, low.) 

Wasuincton: Billy! (Bmty 
comes from the shadow, and stands near. 
WasHINGTON looks up at him—wistful.) : 
Any word from home? 

Bitty: No, Marse Ex’lency. 

WasHINGTON (After a moment.): 
Billy—fetch another light. My candle is 
growing dim. 

BILLY goes out with the candle. In the 
darkness there is silence. 


preceded me, General. You have read it? 


Coming!...The Washington Festival 


HIS is the Washington Year! February 22 will mark the 

200th anniversary of the birth of George Washington, and 
throughout the year America will engage in a continuous and 
epoch-making tribute to its great founder. With this issue, 
Scholastic completes publication of a series of dramatic epi- 
sodes from the fine ballad play by Percy MacKaye, Washing- 
ton, the Man Who Made Us. 

In addition to this play, Scholastic will pay special attention 
to the Washington Bicentennial in both its issues during the 
month of February. Teachers and students seeking material 
for a fitting celebration will find in these issues much valuable 
subject-matter of a fresh and original kind. For your advance 
information, we are listing here some of these features: 
February 6 Issue: 

A two-part biographical essay on “George Washington: A Life 
Worth Living”, never before published, and written especially for 
high school students by Gamaliel Bradford, the most distinguished of 
American biographers, begins in this issue. Mr. Bradford’s high 
Teputation for historical veracity and his unique contributions to the 
Psychological analysis of character combine to make this a feature 
of extraordinary interest. 

Mason Locke Weems: The Genial Parson Who Immortalized an 
sneedote”, an article by Laura Louise Jordan Van Neste, bringing to 
W, the extraordinary personality and achievements of “Patson 
“eems”, the man whose famous cherry-tree story first made Wash- 
‘ngton a household name. 

A comprehensive annotated list of modern biographies of Wash- 


ington has been collected by Mrs. May Lamberton Becker and will 
appear in her book page. This will be of great help to readers for 
guidance through the maze of new material that is appearing for 
the Bicentennial. 

A selected list of motion picture films and other visual education 
material on Washington, by John J. Jenkins, will appear in the Social 
Studies section of the Teachers’ Work Sheet. 

February 20 Issue: 

A noteworthy layout of facsimiles of documents relating to the life 
of Washington, illustrating the main events of his career, many of 
them in Washington’s own handwriting. 

“The Mysterious General Howe: Why Washington Lost His Battles 
but Won the War”, by Bellamy Partridge, well-known journalist and 
editor, author of Amundsen, the Splendid Norseman, etc. Based on 
original researches and hitherto unpublished historical material of 
the Revolutionary period. ‘ 

A page of Washington poetry, collected by Mabel A. Bessey, Asso- 
ciate Editor of Scholastic, containing several little-known tributes in 
verse to the Father of His Country. 

Completion of the Bradford essay. 

Throughout the two issues special emphasis will be laid on artistic 
and illustrative material dealing with the life of Washington. 

Readers are again reminded that the official headquarters 
for Washington materials is the United States George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission, the Honorable Sol Bloom, 
Director, Washington Building, Washington, D. C. A great 
variety of useful and interesting helps for teachers and stu- 
dents is available from the Commission for the asking. 








THE POETRY CORNER 





Joseph Auslander 


“He brings us no new forms; he brings us 
gracious old ones. And his choice of forms 
reveals him for what he is—a troubadour who 
has slipped into the New World. He loves 
words just as much as he loves things, he loves 
poetic forms just as much as he loves the 
forms of living creatures; he goes back again 
and over again to the figures of the great age 
of Romance.” 


O writes the sensitive poet, Padraic 

Colum, of Joseph Auslander’s first 
book of collected poems, Sunrise Trump- 
ets. A similar statement might stand as 
the dedication to his latest contribution 
to literature—his translation of the son- 
nets of the fourteenth century Italian 
poet, Francis Petrarch. 


The six years which span these two 
volumes of poetry proved that Mr. Aus- 
lander’s muse, however, is not limited to 
gracious old forms. In the collection en- 
titled Cyclops’s Eye, appears “Steel”, a 
poem which reveals his outspoken desire 
to write not only “of hollyhocks and free- 
sia, Guinevere and Ulysses”, but to be, as 
well, a chronicler of human life, its trag- 
edies, its grime, its hopes, its fears, its 
daily toil. So in “Steel” he tells of Steve 
and Anna—of Steve whose heart is 
burned out by the heat and smothered 
under the black dirt; of Anna who 
spends her life keeping the curtains of 
their shack stretched and white for her 
man coming home nights from the mill: 


For her the white curtains had a meaning— 

And starching them white against the savage 
will 

Of the grim dust belching incessantly out of 
the mill; 

Soaking and scrubbing and ironing that gritty 
reek 

Until her head swam and her knees went weak 

And she could hardly speak— 

A terrible unbeaten purpose persisted: 

Color crying against a colorless world! 

White against black at the windows flung up, 
unfurled! 

Candles and candle light! 

The flags of a lonely little woman twisted 

Out of her hunger for cool clean beauty, her 
hunger for white! — 

These were her banners and this was her 
fight! 

No matter how tired she was, however she 
would ache 

In every nerve, she must boil the meat and 
bake 

The bread—and the curtains must go up 
white for Steve’s sake! 

One thing was certain: 

That John and Stanley and Helen and Mary 
and the baby Steven 

Must be kept out of the mills and the mill 
life, even 

If it meant her man and she would break 

Under the brunt of it: she had talked it 
through with him 

A hundred times . . . Let her eyeballs split, 
her head swim— 

The window must have its curtain! 


In his Letters to Women, Mr. Aus- 
lander turns from the grim realities and 
talks to his friends among the poets, find- 
ing no difficulty in creating an illusion 
of reality whether it be that he talks ten- 
derly and proudly to the Greek poet 
Sappho, whether he holds “vivid converse 


with that mischievous dazzling imp, Em- 
ily Dickinson”, or whether it be Amy 


Lowell whom he portrays with such un- 


canny fidelity in her New England home. 
There are letters, too, written to women 
who have been the inspiration of poets— 
La Duse, Poe’s child wife, and Fanny 
Brawne immortalized by Keats. 

That to him the essence of poetry is the 
breath of life no one who has read The 
Winged Horse (Doubleday, Doran), writ- 


JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


ten by Mr. Auslander in collaboration 
with Frank Ernest Hill, can doubt. For 
in this volume Pegasus carries even the 
most reluctant rider over the road of 
poetry from the time when it was the 
belief among people that they could not 
sow wheat or barley, go out to sea in a 
ship, make their gods hear them, get well 
if they were sick, or fight their enemies 
without poetry, up to the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Of himself, Mr. Auslander says: 

“T was born in the City of Brotherly Love, 
on the eleventh day of October, 1897. Phila- 
delphia quaked. There were comets and 
catastrophes. 

“TI went to St. Catherine’s School in Phila- 
delphia, until we moved to Brooklyn. And 
then I went to more schools; finally, after 
Harvard and the University of Paris had done 
their worst, I quit teaching the Harvard and 
Radcliffe hordes the higher philosophy of the 
semicolon, and settled in the Perpendicular 
Town. 

“T have been here for almost four years-now, 
I was lucky enough to find this comparatively 
quiet shingle at so many bob per, and you 
see I have a tree and a black wood crow in 


the back yard.” (The shingle of which y 
Auslander speaks is on Thirty-first Stres 
New York City.) 


“I don’t know why I began writing poe, 
But my father while he lived would tal 
me, even as a little shaver, about the powe 
and glory of poetry, read it with me, and ge 
all excited over it. I always thought | y 
going to be a painter or something like thy 
As it turned out, I have been writing poe 
in earnest now ever since my undergraduy 
days at Harvard. I suppose one writes poet 
because one has got to or bust. At least tha 
what it does to me. It kicks up a terribis 
rumpus inside of me . . . black fire and hel!’ 


cats and a créche of goblin infants in thm 


agonies of teething. But that doesn’t mean 
don’t sweat over it. I do.” 


Mr. Auslander’s translations of Pe, 


rarch’s Sonnets which have just bee : 


published is another proof that the grea 
writers of the past can never die. The 
sonnets of Petrarch, which have been the 
model of the “Italian” form of the sop. 
net and which have so often been cop. 
trasted with Shakespeare’s sonnets, have 
been translated by Chaucer, by Spenser, 
and, in part, by many English poets; bu 
Mr. Auslander has done more than trans. 
late: he has brought this matchless trib. 
ute to Laura into our own time. Petrarch 
can no longer be merely the one who, 
many centuries ago, fashioned a form of 
poetry with fourteen lines and an intr. 
cate. rhyme scheme. 


The sonnet here reprinted from the 
collection is placed side by side with the 
facsimile of its Italian predecessor. It is 
especially interesting to have this repro: 
duction as the original manuscript from 
which the photograph was taken is part 
of the material reported lost in the recent 
Vatican disaster. 


Of the poems here reprinted, the excerpt 
from “Steel” (from Cyclops’s Eye) and “A 
Blackbird Suddenly” and “Bellerophon” 
(from Sunrise Trumpets) are by permission 
of Harper and Brothers. Sonnet C/I is re- 
printed from The Sonnets of Petrarch by per- 
mission of Longmans, Green & Co. The re- 
maining poems are recent work not previously 
published in book form, and are reprinted by 
courtesy of Mr. Auslander. 


Foxgloves at Balholm 


I quit the city and the city smells 

For a bee head-down in the foxglove bells; 

Body and soul and the rest of me 

Followed the flag and the bag of that bee— 

Followed where he hollowed a purple heart 

With a pirate’s frenzy and a surgeon’s art. 

I have stabled my horses in Aphrodite's place, 

But never have I slept like that prince in his 
chalice; 

I have clinked wine glasses with the Chan of 
Tartary, 

But never such wine as the wine of that bee; 

I have thumbed with Midas through a golden 


sack, 
But never such gold as the gold on that back; 
I have turned yellow pages for the Lord 
Solomon, 
But the bee is privy to the secrets of the sun; 
The bee reads his bibles printed in gold: 
When the Sphinx was unlettered, his alpha: 
bet was old... . 
I would give up twenty heavens, I would 
through forty hells 
For one hour with His Humbleness head-down 
in purple wells! 
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Wherein He Tells the Course of True Love: 


S’Amor non é, che dunque é quel 
ch’ io sento? 


this should not be Love, O God, what shakes 
me? 
Love it is, what strange, what rich delight! 
Love be kind, why has it fangs to bite? 
cruel, why so sweet the barb that rakes me? 
Love 1 crave, why this lament that breaks 
me? 
not, what tears or sighs can mend my 
plight ? : 
) Death in Life, dear pain, where lies thy 
ight 


) in a tempest do my fortunes heave; 

y winds contrary and by waters tost; 

in a stupor, like a blind man lost 

lured from doubt to 


DO, 
n mischievous error, 
doubt, 
une freezes, January thaws me out. 
From The Sonnets of Petrarch 
(Longmans, Green) 
a 


Hill Hunger 


I want to stride the hills! My feet cry out 

For hills! Oh, I am sick to death of streets: 
he nausea of pavements and people always 

about; 

Me under, hedges me in; the iron shiver 

Of trafic! —I want to stride the hills, I want 

Hills toned frantic silver or a quiver 

Of scarlet; hills that hunger and grow gaunt! 


lam tired of steps and steps, and a thousand 
flights 

Of stairs resounding, shuffling, quarreling 

With shoes. I want a hill on windy nights 

When April pauses with me, clambering 

Over the purple side to the top, until 

We pull ourselves up by a star—the hill! the 
hill! 


A Blackbird Suddenly 


Heaven in my hand, and I 
Touch a heart-beat of the sky, 
Hearing a blackbird’s cry. 


Strange, beautiful, unquiet thing, 
Lone flute of God, how can you sing 
Winter to spring? 


You have outdistanced every voice and word 
And given my spirit wings until it stirred 
Like you—a bird! 
—From Sunrise Trumpets (Harper) 
® 


Bellerophon 


Bellerophon, your name to me 
Clashes the cymbals of the sun 
And rides the green dusk windily, 

Bellerophon! 


Not Ganymede, nor Corydon, 
Not any king of Arcady, 
Not fire-plumed Hyperion— 


Not one of these dins audibly: 
The fierce wings your name outrun 
White sea-hoofs thundering on the sea, 
Bellerophon! 
—From Sunrise Trumpets (Harper) 


Christmas—1931 


| looked upon the trees 

n their tinsel trapping, 

And I heard the melodies 

sad the chatter and the clapping— 
ut I could not think of these, 


But I heard the dead heels tapping 


: the dead men overseas, 
ut I heard the dead hands rapping 
Y ghostly twos and threes 


> 
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Facsimile of original manuscript of Petrarch’s Sonnet Cll 


On doors that have forgotten, 
On floors that have forgotten, 
On hearts that have forgotten 
That the dead were ever these! 


And I saw a dingy tree 

In a derelict hotel 

Somewhere on the Bowery, 
And I heard a broken bell— 
But I could not bear to see 

The faces I saw well 

Of the homeless there with me— 
And I saw another hell 

And the muck and misery 

Of the dead who fell forgotten 
In the trenches now forgotten 


From a Great War long forgotten— 
But I could not bear to see. 


AndI thought, this golden Birth 
Under stars in a stable 

Is a matter of small worth, 

Is a faint and hollow fable, 

Is a mockery on earth 

If the loud and lavish table 

Can neglect these in its mirth— 
The men who are not able 

To boast a princely hearth— 
And the dead who dropped forgotten 
Over there in graves forgotten, 
Under seas in depths forgotten— 
For the fruits we have on earth! 








The Most Dangerous Game 


(Continued from page 10) 


will excuse me tonight, General. I’m really 
not feeling at all well.” 

“Ah, indeed?” the general inquired, 
solicitously. “Well, I suppose that’s only 
natural, after your long swim. Tomorrow, 
you'll feel like a new man, I'll wager. Then 
we'll hunt, eh? I’ve one rather promising 
prospect—” 

Rainsford was hurrying from the room. 

“Sorry you can’t go with me tonight,” 
called the general. “I expect rather fair 
sport—a big, strong black. He looks re- 
sourceful—Well, good night, Mr. Rainsford; 
I hope you have a good night’s rest.” 

The bed was good, and the pajamas of the 
softest silk, and he was tired in every fibre 
of his being, but nevertheless Rainsford 
could not quiet his brain with the opiate of 
sleep. He lay, eyes wide open. Once he 
thought he heard stealthy steps in the cor- 
tidor outside his room. He sought to throw 
open the door; it would not open. He went 
to the window and looked out. His room was 
high up in one of the towers. The lights of 
the chateau were out now and it was dark 
and silent, but there was a fragment of sallow 
moon, and by its light he could see, dimly, 
the courtyard; there, weaving in and out 
in the pattern of shadow, were black, noise- 
less forms; the hounds heard him at the 
window and looked up expectantly, with their 
green eyes. Rainsford went back to the bed 
and lay down. He had achieved a doze when 
just as morning began to come, he heard, far 
off in the jungle, the faint report of a pistol. 

General Zaroff did not appear until 
luncheon. He was dressed faultlessly in the 
tweeds of a country squire. He was solicitous 
about the state of Rainsford’s health. 

“As for me,” sighed the general, “I do not 
feel so well. I am worried, Mr. Rainsford. 
Last night I detected traces of my old com- 
plaint. The hunting was not good last night. 
The fellow lost his head. He made a straight 
trail that offered no problems at all. That’s 
the trouble with these sailors; they have dull 
brains to begin with, and they do not know 


how to get about in the woods. It’s most 
annoying.” 

“General,” said Rainsford, firmly, “I wish 
to leave this island at once.” 

The general raised his thickets of eye- 
brows; he seemed hurt. “But, my dear fel- 
low,” the general protested, “you’ve only 
just come. You’ve had no hunting—” 

“I wish to go today,” said Rainsford. He 
saw the dead black eyes of the general on 
him, studying him. General Zaroff’s face 
suddenly brightened. 

“Tonight,” said the general, “we will 
hunt—you and I.” 

Rainsford shook his head. “No, General,” 
he said. “I will not hunt.” 

The general shrugged his shoulders. “As 
you wish, my friend,” he said. The choice 
rests entirely with you. But may I not ven- 
ture to suggest that you will find my idea of 
sport more diverting than Ivan’s?” 

“You don’t mean—” cried Rainsford. 

“My dear fellow,” said the general, “have 
I not told you I always mean what I say about 
hunting? This is really an inspiration. I 
drink to a foeman worthy of my steel—at 
last.” 

The general raised his glass, but Rains- 
ford sat staring at him. 

“You'll find this game worth playing,” the 
general said, enthusiastically. “Your brain 
against mine. Your woodcraft against mine. 
Your strength and stamina against mine. 
And the stake is not without value, eh?” 

“And if I win—” began Rainsford huskily. 

“J’ll cheerfully acknowledge myself de- 
feated if I do not find you by midnight of the 
third day,” said General Zaroff. “My sloop 
will place you on the mainland near a town. 
I will give you my word as a gentleman 
and a sportsman. Of course, you, in turn, 
must agree to say nothing of your visit here.” 

“I'll agree to nothing of the kind,” said 
Rainsford. 

“Oh,” said the general, “in that case—But 


(Continued on page 40) 
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A Chinese Pagoda 


(THERE is nothing new under the Western 

sun, but the older East, which was old 
before the West was young, is the younger 
still and keeps a freshness of its own. In all 
China there is only one cat pagoda. It gives 
the eyes of experience a curious sight—a 
new sight, mysterious, indescribable, and im- 
pulsive. Those who have seen it will never 
forget the story it tells. It is something of 
a mystery—an outstanding characteristic of 
the Orient. 

Tier after tier it rises, gracefully twisted 
and knotted, highly glazed, enormously col- 
ored. Its splendor is weatherproof, for 
Chinese manufactory is staunch; Chinese ar- 
tisans know their craft. It stands on a carpet 
of fragrant white roses that grow wild all 
over China. Jade inlays the pagoda, catch- 
ing and holding each tint of sun and air. 
On every story’s curved edge is a little image 
cut out of ivory. The huge one near the top 
is of gems and gold. It is decorated and in- 
tensified by emeralds and topaz. It flaunts 
its crude but splendid colors to the sky. The 
sunshine loves it and kisses it passionately. 
The shadows caress it and hide in it. A 
Buddhist priest, coming upon this dazzling 
pagoda by chance, stares at it askance, won- 
ders what it means, turns away, pauses, turns 
back again, and studies its structure. Little 
Chinese peasant children laugh and clap 
their hands at sight of it. 

It wears fine lace cut out of stone; it wears 
various kinds of rock embroideries. It has 
outjuttings of rough russet-red stone, elab- 
orately cut and fantastically graved, as all 
Chinese stonework is, and other of sweet, 
pungent woods. It has trimmings of costly 
metals. Moss and shy tiny flowers grow in 
its deep crevices, and butterflies with beau- 
tifully-colored wings flit to and fro among 
them. That materials of such different kinds 
and textures, of so light weight and so 
twisted, could be so welded together as to 
have withstood the stress and sag of cen- 
turies, the blister of sun, the force of wind, 
and the heat of storm, is beyond the power 
of Western intelligence. 

It was not a triumph of glue, and still less 
of nails. Perhaps, the West may guess it is 
a mastery of angles, a genius for perfection 
of dovetailing, and most of all, an under- 
standing of the enormous use that may be 
made by the line of best resistance. Guess 
as we may, or maybe mis-guess, there it 
stands today just as it did centuries and cen- 
turies ago—perhaps a little ancient, but the 
same old wonderful pagoda it used to be. It 
is hung with clapperless bells, and mango 
Lirds come and nest there. Sometimes they 
lay their eggs and hatch their young there. 
In the summer time, the sweet, wild white 
roses climb to the second building and higher. 
It is a most beautiful sight, but who can de- 
scribe a Chinese pagoda? Pictures cannot 
illustrate it; English cannot hint. No one 
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out the year for creative writing by high 
school students. There is not room to publish 
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On your manuscripts be sure to give your 
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your town and state. Address: Creative Youth 
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can describe a Chinese pagoda, and no one 
can see one who has not seen one. But if 
you chance to journey through Shantung 
some day, keep steadily on by the narrow 
path where the fire-weed flames, as it has for 
thousands of years, at the deep gorge’s peril- 
ous edge. You will see, standing on an al- 
most hill-high crest, the most curious pagoda 
in China. 

—Mabel Leung, 16, 
Maine Avenue High School, San Antonio, 

Texas. 
Miss Ella Stone, Teacher. 
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Wild Night 

E went to bed that evening with no pre- 

monition of disaster. It was after mid- 
night when we were awakened by the shat- 
tering crash of a broken window. The first 
crash was followed by two others. My father 
and I jumped out of bed and hurriedly 
dressed. 

Dashing down stairs, we had to exert all 
our strength to push open the living room 
door. The room was in the wildest confusion. 
Blasts of wind poured through the broken 
windowpanes, upsetting furniture and scat- 
tering magazines. To make matters worse 
the lights went out. Stumbling around in 
the inky blackness, aided by occasional 
flashes of lightning, we secured boards to 
nail over the windows; this, however, we were 
unable to do, as the gale steadily increased 
until it was a raging hurricane. 

Our house began to quiver. The joists 
groaned under the fury of the storm. The 
wind tore at the eaves and window casings. 
We could feel the floor sway with the inten- 
sity of the blasts. The back porch was 
whirled away, but we knew nothing of this 
because the noise made by the wind, the rain, 
and the crashing pines blotted out all other 
sounds. 

It was time to leave. We struggled forth 
into the tempest, putting all our strength 
against the terrific force of the wind. It was 
impossible to stand upright. We were forced 
to hug the ground to keep from being blown 
backwards. We had advanced a short dis- 
tance when, during a brilliant flash of light- 
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ning, I saw that only a concrete foundatia 
remained in the place where our home hij 
stood. 

This was no time for vain regrets, (} 
jects of all sorts were hurtling by us. J; 
pushed on toward our neighbor’s house » 
find it in ruins also. Their automobile, by. 
ever, served us as a comparatively safe refuy 
until noon of the next day, when we we 
able to reach a more secure place of salty 
during a lull in the storm. 

Thinking afterward about those tense m 
ments we passed through that night in Fly 
ida, I cannot yet see how we escaped u 
harmed as we did. Surely it was not lu 
alone that saved us. 

, —Richard Holbrook, 16, 

Central High School, Washington, D. (. 

Miss A. McColm, Teacher. 
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Fourteen 


When I went to visit my aunt in New Yor. 
I had five dollars to spend. 

I was young and shrewd; I wanted to get th: 
most for my money; 

I went down-town to the big Five-and-Ta 
on Fifth Avenue. 

The jewelry on the first counter oscillate! 
and winked back the reflected light 
from the swinging doors. 

Big gold balls of earrings on threadbare black 
velvet; delicate silver filigree, 

Crimson, amber, blue, and violet flashed ani 


sang. 
I bought big gold balls for earrings; I bough! 
fragile bracelets— 
Red rings for my fingers, yellow beads { 
my neck. 
When I had finished, my arms were full of 
tiny paper parcels. 
I asked the salesgirl for a big bag to pil 
them all in at once. 
I thought to myself: “I have caught Beauty 
in my purchases, ; 
In the blue depths of the jewels it quivers: 
and the silver filigree is like frost oné 
winter’s morning.” F 
I could hardly wait to get home to my aunts 
and look again at my bargains. 
I spread them all out on my bed when! 
reached there. 
I looked at them: 
Why, I must have lost some! Here were 0° 
shimmering heaps of color, a 
No gorgeous piles of scintillating gems givilt 
off shafts of light, 
But only a couple of cheap tin bracelets. 
Some colored glass beads, a pair of gaut! 
brass earrings. 
Had I tried to buy Beauty too cheaply? ' 
I felt homesick that night when I went to be’. 
—Helen Grace Wilson, 15, 
Middletown (N. Y.) High School, 
Miss Nellie Smith, Teacher. 
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The Christ of My Dim Reason 


The Christ of my dim reason caught me "P 
close to q , 

But now I feel me slipping, beauty die 
within; 
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Childhood asks not what nor why, 

No bigots crossed my path. 

My unspoiled love of Him they mocked 
And planted doubt within. 

They recreated Christ for me: 

That other Christ they crucified! 

They have a Christ they talk about 


Whom they themselves don’t know! 
] bring to life within my heart 
The Christ who for them died. 
—Shelby E. Southard, 17, 
Athens (Ala.) High School, 
Mrs. W. H. Barnard, Teacher. 
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Flight 


A white iron bed, and covers, and wall; 
The flight of a wild bird over it all; 

The child lay in the long white hall. 
He watched a feather of the wild bird fall. 


The snow clouds touched the hospital roofs, 
And the hail beat down like small fauns’ 
hoofs. 
The child left the hall and the little white bed 
To dance with the fauns; while they called 
him dead. 
—Elizabeth A. Andrews, 17, 
La Jolla (Calif.) High School, 
Miss Ruth Schaefer, Teacher. 


> 
Welcome 


Dry leaves scuttle down my street, 
Noisy wind beats upon my window pane 
Announcing your approach. 
I shall wear my gayest robe— 
Patch the worn place in my smile, 
Hide the rags of pain 
Beneath the covers of my bed. 
My house and I will welcome you— 
When you come. 
—Kathrine Ross, 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., 
Miss Margaret Burnside, Teacher. 
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At Night 


This I beheld. The strange youth called the 
Night 
Slid down a silver shaft of stars and lay 
Supine upon the earth. A vestal white 
Across the skies’ dim meadows made her 
way. 


With suddenness that took my breath away, 
The skies’ far fields were all ablaze with 
bloom. 
The earth put by the finished robes of day 
And placed new threads upon her ancient 
loom. 
—Robert S. Dennis, 17, 
Sandy Creek High School, Lacona, N. Y., 
Miss Eloise Shaul, Teacher. 


Triumph 
I never smelled of lavender. 
I never wore pink silk. 
I never owned glass slippers— 
Nor washed my face in milk. 


The curtains in my little room 
Are made of cotton lace. 
When I beautify myself 


I rub starch on my face. 


I work at Schultz’s restaurant 
At exactly fifteen per, 
And yet—you won't believe it! 
I took him away from her! 
—Marguerite Griffith, 16, 
Central High School, Tulsa, Okla., 
Miss Jane Roberts, Teacher. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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How | Got My Literary Start 


A Note on Some First Steps 
Vill. By CARL VAN DOREN 





Carl Van Doren is one of the best representa- 
tives of the scholar-writer. A teacher of English 
at the University of Illinois and Columbia Uni- 
versity for many years, his well-balanced critical 
writings, such as “The American Novel” and 
his life of Swift, have become widely popular. 
Since 1926 he has been editor-in-chief of the 
Literary Guild, where he wields a potent in- 
fluence on living American letters. 


S I CAN barely remember when I 
could not read, so I have only thin, 
faint memories of a time when I had not 
yet decided that I would be a writer. Any 
other ambitions I had as a boy were all 
temporary. The future, for me, was liter- 
ature. I think I never mentioned my de- 
cision to anybody until I was about four- 
teen, when I told my mother. She was 
pleased and encouraging. I still have the 
blankbook in which I wrote short ac- 
counts of the novels I read that winter. I 
had never heard of a book review, but by 
mere instinct had blundered into a spe- 
cial kind of writing. It did not then, how- 
ever, mean much to me. I supposed I was 
to write fiction, when I got around to it. 
For the present, my ambition was gen- 
eral. 
The first piece of writing which ever 
roused me was a school exercise I was 





ENGLISH STUDENTS! 


Don’t forget that there are many other 
interesting features in SCHOLASTIC 
besides those you study in your English 
class. Read, for instance, in this issue, 
Dr. Williams’ article on radio in Con- 
gress, Dr. Rugg on Disarmament, and the 
column of news of Student Councils by 
Mr. Ringdahl. 











asked to do when I was sixteen. I had to 
turn a passage from The Lady of the 
Lake into prose, and I can still feel the 
delight I felt when I found words doing 
what I wanted them to do. Nothing else 
that I wrote in high school interested 
me enough for me to remember it now. I 
did not mind writing themes, but the sub- 
jects, apparently, bored me. Neither in 
school nor in college did I have, I 
thought, a teacher who could write as 
well as I could. Though I was willing to 
take what help they could give me in 
technical details, I learned to write by 
studying the methods of good writers. I 
do not believe there is any other way to 
learn it. 

My chief fault as a young writer was 
the tendency to say what I did not really 
mean if something sentimental or rhetori- 
cal sounded better. I wasted a great deal 
of effort in trying to write verse and long 
fought off the realization that prose was 
more natural to me. Even when I yielded 
to prose, I still wanted what I wrote to 
be like this or that prose I had read. I 
could not be content to be myself. Like 
most beginners, I took a long time to find 
out who I was. I could not have self- 
reliance before I had self-knowledge. 

I cannot say that I had any tedious 
difficulties in getting my writings pub- 
lished. My college magazine took every- 
thing I sent it, particularly after I be- 
came editor in my second year. My first 
translation (a German play) and my first 
biography were accepted without resist- 
ance and published without royalties. A 
volume of poems which I wrote at col- 
lege, and two novels which I wrote after- 
wards, are still in manuscript, if they 
exist at all, and I am glad they are. The 
Nation used one of the earliest beok notes 
I ever offered it, and The Atlantic 
Monthly one of the earliest essays. No 
doubt I might have had worse difficulties 
if I had gone on beating, as with my 
verses and my novels, at the front door of 
literature, but I occupied myself largely 
with other interests for a dozen years 
after I left college, and came into profes- 
sional writing by the back door of schol- 
arship, which was wide open to me. 

All I feel sure of about writing is that 
a writer to be good must have natural 
gifts and a stubborn persistance, like any 
other man who passes his rivals. Hope 
and reverie are no more enough for a 
writer than for a soldier. Writing, in one 
sense a substitute for action, is also an- 
other kind of action. Good writing is 
work if anything is. Whatever reputation 
or influence or money a writer may get 
is incidental and is not the measure of 
his success or of his happiness. He suc- 
ceeds or he is made happy when, loving 
words enough to live for them, he has 
found how to make them live for him, 
with the color of his emotions and the 
strength of his thoughts. 
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Will the World Disarm? 


The International Race for Armaments Goes Into a Huddle 


The Eighteenth Year 
of the World War! 


N FEBRUARY 2, more than two 
thousand delegates from fifty nations 
will assemble in Geneva to open the 
World Disarmament Conference. What 
is the real significance of this meeting 
upon which the hopes of the peoples of 
the entire earth appear to be centered? 
First and foremost let us not forget 
that we are now living in the eighteenth 
year of the World War—the war that was 
fought to end all war! Thirteen years 
after the Armistice and the signing of the 
Versailles Treaty, the entire earth is an 
armed camp. With 20 million people out 
of work and modern nations at a stale- 
mate, five billion dollars are poured an- 
nually by fear-gripped governments into 
armaments to destroy human life. 

No question confronting distraught 
mankind more urgently demands an 
answer than this: Can the world dis- 
arm? 


National Armaments New in History 


The present mad race in the building 
of armies and navies is unique to the 
modern world. Such competition in mass 
slaughter was unknown in the Middle 
Ages. Kings and princelets fought and 
conspired against another over 
thrones and wives and land and power. 
But they did it with hired professional 
fighters or with troops gathered by a 
kind of tribal levy. Conscription—the 
compulsion of all able-bodied men to 
fight—was a product only of our own 
“modern” age. Not until national states 
arose, and also the new agencies of com- 
munication with which rulers could build 
up fervid loyalty to one’s “country” and 
artificially create hatreds and fears of 
other “countries” did the spirit of na- 
tionalism seize the imaginations of the 
people. 

The personality of Napoleon Bona- 
parte and the spirit of martial France 
contributed much to the launching of the 
insane century-long movement. Follow- 
ing Napoleon’s defeat of them at the 
Battle of Jena in 1806, the Prussians 
started Europe on the systematic training 
of able-bodied youth. They invented the 
Kriimper system of conscription by which 


one 


an overwhelmingly efficient body of fight- 


ing men was developed. Under the 
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Prussian Chancellor Bismarck’s wily 
machinations and the powerful attacks 
of his modern armies, the quarreling Ger- 
man states became the “German Em- 
pire”, victor over Denmark, Austria, and 
France between 1864 and 1871. 

Then started the real rivalry in arma- 
ments between the industrializing nations 
of western and central Europe. The Euro- 
peanization of the earth went on with 
accelerating momentum. Asia and Africa 
were divided between Great Britain, 
France and Germany. To keep open 
pathways of trade, the arteries of eco- 
nomic imperialism, island coaling sta- 
tions and naval bases were seized; un- 
developed peoples were conquered. 
Navies became larger, all the leading 
European countries adopted conscription, 
armies multiplied and taxes staggered 
nations. By the spring of 1914 the spirit 
of national pride had turned Europe into 
an armory. The six leading nations 
lined up, three against three: Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy against 
France, Russia, and Great Britain. By 
1914 in four countries alone—Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, France, and Russia— 
the peace-time strength of the combined 
armies numbered 3,300,000 men, and the 
mobilized war strength totaled 18 million 
men! 

Then came the first four terrible years 
of the World War, 1914-1918, with every 
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able-bodied man in Europe, including 
many youths of high school age, drawn 
into the conflict. Millions of the flower of 
young manhood were wiped out and inter. 
national hatreds and bitternesses de. 
veloped, the like of which the world had 
never known before. 


In November, 1918, came a breathing 
spell—the Armistice; in the winter and 
spring of 1919 the Peace Conference, the 
adoption of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, and the formation of the 
League itself. Hundreds of millions of 
unhappy human beings hoped that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s slogan, “The war to make 
the world safe for democracy”, might 
come true. 


But, although guns ceased firing and 
soldiers went home and treaties of peace 
had been signed, and the League of Na- 
tions talked and pleaded for international 
understanding, the war mind continued! 
Year after year France continued to de- 
mand her pound of flesh from a disarmed 
Germany. Year after year, instead of 
disarming and pacifying the world, 
France, Great Britain, Japan, Italy, the 
United States, and smaller nations 
actually increased their armies and 
navies! Between 1925 and 1931 France, 
already the most heavily armed country, 
doubled her expenditures for armaments. 

Although it is exceedingly difficult to 
obtain accurate statistics of the armed 
strength of the various nations, recent 
records secured by the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission of the League of 
Nations give us important estimates. 
These show that in 1930 France had not 
less than three million thoroughly trained 
men in her first line reserve and another 
million in the second line. Italy had a 
reserve of not less than 2,500,000; little 
Poland, 1,700,000; tiny Czechoslovakia, 
1,000,000. Military service for two years 
is required now of practically all young 
men in France, Italy, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and other smaller nations. 

The history of the increase in naval 
armaments parallels that for armies. In 
1931, five powers alone—Great Britain. 
United States, France, Japan and Italy 
had 4,400,000 tons of fighting ships 
afloat! 

The whole insane race of the world 
toward organized destruction is shown In 
the increases of expenditures for arma- 
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ments of the six leading powers, Great 
Britain, United States, France, Italy, 
japan and Russia, since 1913: 
Percentage of 
(In millions of dollars) Increase (+) or 
1913 1930 Decrease (—) 

535.0 + 42 

455.3 + 30 

258.9 i 

232.1 

579.4" 

727.7 

2,788.4 

170.4 

Oe ane .. 2,154.0 
#1929 

The United States spent almost three 
times as much in 1930 as in 1913; Japan 
two and one-half times as much; Italy 
and Great Britain half again as much. 

Far from acting as a brake on this 
headlong competition in armaments, the 
United States is a leader in it! President 
Hoover has repeatedly warned against 
increased expenditures for war. Witness 
his recent pronouncement: 

“The world expenditure on all arms is 
now nearly five billion dollars annually, an 
increase of about 70 per cent over that pre- 
vious to the World War. We stand today with 
nearly 5,500,000 men actively under arms and 
20 million more in reserves. .. . 

“This vast armament continues not only a 
burden upon the economic recuperation of 
the world, but, of even more consequence, 
the constant threats and fears which arise 
from it are a serious contribution to all forms 
of instability, whether social, political, or 
economic.” 

Nevertheless, the United States Congress 
continues to pour out gold for that very 
purpose. 

In 1930 we spent 842 million dollars on 
national defense. This was about one- 
sixth of the entire world’s expenditure. 
Isolated from Europe, the richest nation 
in the world refuses to accept any limita- 
tions on its expenditures for armaments. 
\t the last meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission of the League the United 
States representatives were the only ones 
who declined to accept reductions in their 
budgets. 
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Preparations for the World Conference 


Against these warlike preparations the 
peace agencies of the world have been 
loing their best to arouse public opinion 
and bring it to bear on the politicians 
who run the various governments. Most 
active of all has been the League of Na- 
tions. In earlier articles we have reviewed 
its failures and successes in a score of 
rises. What has it done to bring about 
lisarmament ? 
tts chief work has been carried on 
through the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission. This Commission was estab- 
ished in December, 1925, to gather in- 
lormation, to conduct preliminary meet- 
ngs, and to prepare data and plans for 
a general conference to be held at the 
end of a year. It met for its first session 
in May, 1926. Instead of completing its 
work in a year it found it necessary to 
told six successive meetings, extending 


over five years. It held its sixth and last 
session in December, 1930, making its 
report and submitting a draft treaty 
which is to be discussed at the Geneva 
meeting next month. From the beginning 
the Preparatory Commission had little 
real power. It could collect information 
and suggest methods by which armaments 
can be reduced in the future. It was not 
permitted to recommend actual reduc- 
tions. Thus, it was only a talking body; 
it was to “clear the air” and discover 














X MARKS THE SPOT 


—Talburt in the Washington Daily News 


agreements and differences through pre- 
liminary conferences.* 

Between the third and fourth sessions 
of the Preparatory Commission in 1927 
there was held the Geneva Naval Confer- 
ence. This was called by President 
Coolidge and attended by United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan. It resulted in 
failure to reach agreement concerning 
limitation of naval armaments. In the 
winter and spring of 1930, between the 
first two parts of the sixth session, the 
London Naval Conference was held. At 
it agreement was reached on minor 
limitations of naval armaments by the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan. 
Other minor provisions were agreed to 
by France and Italy. 

The report of the Preparatory Com- 
mission is an elaborate affair, much too 
complicated to be reviewed in detail here. 
The report is in the form of a draft 
treaty. This proposes that the number of 
officers and men in the land, sea, and air 
personnel shall be “limited” according to 
a stated method. Limits are also pro- 
posed for the money spent for guns, 
tanks, ammunition, and other military 
equipment. It is proposed, third, to re- 
strict the entire annual expenditure of 


have access to the execellent discussions to be found 
in the following reports: The Draft Treaty for the 
World Disarmament Conference, Foreign Policy In- 
formation Service, February, 1931, 18 East 41 Street, 
New York City; also The Burden of Armaments, For- 
eign Policy Reports, December 9, 1931; also Interna- 
tional Conciliation, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, December, 1931. No. 275, 44 Portland 
Street, Worcester, Mass 
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each government for land, sea and air 
forces to stated amounts. Fourth, a com- 
mittee of experts is to propose sample 
statistical ratios. Fifth and last, the draft 
treaty proposes that a Permanent Dis- 
armament Commission be established at 
Geneva to continue the work for world 
disarmament. 


Conflicting Passions and Interests 


The Conference wi!l assemble (if it as- 
sembles at all) under circumstances that 
represent little less than a stalemate 
among the nations. Fear and suspicion 
born of centuries of nationalistic com- 
petition mark the international arena. 
Fear of aggression; fear of reprisal by a 
defeated Germany and a dismembered 
Austria-Hungary; fear of attack by a 
communistic Red giant, Russia, rising on 
the eastern frontier of Europe. 

Each nation comes to the conference 
table emotionally excited and _passion- 
ately determined to have its “rights”. Ger- 
many comes demanding the revision of 
the Treaty of Versailles which disarmed 
her but left her border enemies, France, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia, armed to 
the teeth. She insists that the others, 
especially France, must disarm before 
further reductions are asked of her. 

France comes saying that she will not 
consider the slightest disarmament on 
land until she is given definite “guaran- 
tees of safety” against aggression—that 
is, by means of alliances with the United 
States and Great Britain. 

But the problem is also seriously com- 
plicated by insistent and difficult eco- 
nomic questions. All observers agree that 
“reparations” and “debts” are sources of 
the sorest friction. France insists that 
Germany can and must pay the billions 
of dollars of reparations stipulated in the 
Treaty of Versailles. Impartial experts, 
however, assert that it is impossible for 
her to do so; that she is verging on 
bankruptcy now. 


Can the Conference Succeed? 


What, then, are the prospects for dis- 
armament? They are very uncertain in- 
deed. No intelligent observer expects the 
leading nations to reduce markedly their 
expenditures for arms. Conservatives 
estimate possible reductions at 10 per 
cent; more optimistic persons say 15 to 
25 per cent. But all agree that general 
disarmament is impossible to achieve. 

In the meantime all the educational 
forces of the world must gather renewed 


“strength for the race between education 


and world disaster. The peoples ot the 
democratic countries have now been 
made literate. It remains for your gen- 
eration to make them intelligently and 
tolerantly understanding of one another. 
Not until that task is done—and it can 
be done if we in our own time work for 
it—will general disarmament come and 
with it peace on earth, good will to men 





The Sword of Sergestus 


> OR two years the Ro- 

~- man Republic had 

been in the throes of 

civil war. Not in 

Italia alone, but in 

Sardinia, Corsica, Si- 

cilia, Iberia, and even 

in Africa had the armies of 

Gaius Julius Cesar and Gneus 

Pompeius Magnus marched 

and countermarched, struggled 

and fought. Everywhere save in Africa 

the lieutenants of Cesar, fired by his 

genius and aided by his advice, had out- 

generaled those of Pompeius; and every- 

where the support of the aristocrats and 

capitalists of Rome had checked Czsar’s 

genius, helping Pompeius with gold, mak- 

ing it possible for him to hold command 

of the sea, and enabling him, though 

driven from Italia, to collect in Mace- 

donia an army of forty-seven thousand 

foot and seven thousand horse. Against 

this Cesar could oppose but twenty thou- 

sand infantry and one thousand cavalry, 

nor was the difference only in numbers; 

the troops of Pompeius were well fed, 

well armed, well clothed, whereas Cesar’s 

men were subsisting on roots and berries, 

their armor was hacked and rusted, and 

they limped on feet bloody from long 
marching without shoes. 

But there was still another difference, 
less apparent to the eye. Pompeius’ sol- 
diers were good men, led by a skilled and 
able general; but Cesar’s were com- 
manded by the greatest military genius 
that has ever lived, and were hard-bit 
veterans of the Gallic War, the men who 
at Avaricum told their leader: “We have 
never yet turned back from aught you set 
us to do, and we will eat the leather of 
our scabbards ere we will let these bar- 
barians disgrace us.” Still, the odds were 
heavy, and young Quintus Sergius Fon- 
tinalis felt his heart sink as, this sixth 
day before the Ides of Sextilis, in the year 
706 of the City,* he looked across the 
plains of Pharsalus to where, three miles 
away, the tents of Pompeius lay within 
their earthen rampart. 

Bidden to the Pretorium, the tent of 
the commander-in-chief, Quintus found 
there the other tribunes, a score or more, 
to whom, when assembled, Cesar set 
forth his plans. 

“I do not think,” said the Imperator, 
“that Pompeius will offer battle; I think 
he means to wear us out by driving us 
from place to place and keeping us from 
grain. And since he beat us off from his 
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granaries at Dyrrhachium, that is his 
best plan. To allow it would be disaster 
for us, so I mean to set out in the morn- 
ing for Scotussa, and when he follows us, 
to turn his flank and take him un- 
aware. Of course, he may offer battle, in 
which case I will accept, and you will 
array your legions thus. . .” 

Being a marvelous strategist, with un- 
canny insight into an opponent’s mind, 
Cesar had allowed for every contingency, 
and now gave full instructions to his 
tribunes. When all was understood, he 
dismissed them, keeping back only Quin- 
tus Fontinalis. To him he said: 

“Quintus, in case of battle tomorrow, I 
am placing my chief reliance on you. 
Marcus Antonius will of course be my 
second in command, but for you I have 
a special task. I have watched you during 
the past two years, have seen how your 
men follow you, and I believe the trust 
is not misplaced. Will you serve me as 
truly as your ancestor, Sergestus of Ilium, 
served Aeneas, from whom I am de- 
scended?” 

Quintus’ eyes glowed, and he touched 
the hilt of his sword. 


“By this sword, Imperator, which 
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comes to me from that same Sergestus, 
I am yours to death.” 


Cesar rose and laid his hand on the 
youth’s shoulder, and it seemed to Quin. 
tus that the Imperator looked deep into 
his very soul. 

“T have many who would die for me.” 
the general said. “But you must do more 
than this: You must conquer. If Pom. 
peius fights, Titus Labienus, with his 
cavalry, will rout my horsemen and turn 
my right wing. You, with five cohorts of 
legionaries, will be in support and must 
meet him. You must meet him and drive 
him back—he will outnumber you three 
to one—and you will then turn Pompeius’ 
left wing. Is it understood?” 

Quintus drew a deep breath. 

“Understood, Imperator. But it is a 
dreadful task you have laid on me—with 
two thousand foot-soldiers,* to hurl back 
seven thousand horsemen!” 

Cesar smiled. 

“T will make it easier,” he replied. “Bid 
your centurions instruct the men not to 
hurl their javelins, but to use them as 
javelins flew and swords bit deep as Ro- 


* Theoretically, a cohort numbered 600 men, but 
Czsar’s were depleted by battle and disease. 


“Quintus, in case of battle tomorrow, | am placing my chief reliance on you,” 
said Casser, the Imperator, looking deep into his eyes 
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yn-spears, and thrust at the faces of 

1e horsemen.” 

Quintus thought this over, then nodded. 

“You think that the Magnus cavalry, 
ying homines belli,* will dread scars to 
cir beauty more than death?” 

Cesar laughed outright. 

‘| perceive that you are a humorist, my 

nintus. Nay, not for that reason, but 

«ause your footmen cannot reach them 
ith the sword. Also, it will have the 
due of a surprise, when they see the 
‘ila used in this unaccustomed fashion 

.. Then I can depend on you?” 

Quintus was so overcome by this trust 
fom his adored commander that he 
suld not speak, but merely nodded in 
klence. Cassar pressed his shoulder once 
nore and dismissed him. 

For more than a hundred years the Ro- 
man Republic had been dying from in- 
temal decay, and now its last days were 
at hand. The immense foreign con- 
quests, with the influx of wealth and of 
saves, had bred three classes within the 
tiy—an idle mob of plebeians, intent 
oly on the free food and games fur- 
nished by the government; a slave popu- 
lation that outnumbered the freemen; 
and a luxurious aristocracy of birth or 
wealth, that lived by exploit- 
ing—or, in plain language, 
looting — the conquered prov- 
ines. Less than a tenth part 
of the artisans, craftsmen, and 
tradesmen of the City or of the 
fam laborers were freemen; 
practically all the work 
throughout Italia was done by 
slaves, 

The aristocracy — the sena- 
tors and equites—held control 
of all offices, made and exe- 
cuted the laws, and, since lust 
grows by indulgence, had be- 
come steadily more and more greedy, 
selfish, corrupt, and shameless in their 
evil. Gambling, bribery, idleness, drunk- 
tnness, assassination—every kind of vice 
and corruption ran riot in the City, and 
the only health was to be found on the 
temote farms or in the provinces. 


_ Realizing this, Caesar realized also that 
if Rome were not to fall in ruin, some 
sttong man must grasp the power, estab- 
ih a monarchy, and by a wise and firm 
rule ive new life to his people. With 
farsighted genius he laid his plans many 
years ahead, borrowed money enough to 
sure his election as consul, and twelve 
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Pompeius Magnus reviews his troops—they were good men, led by a skilled and able general 


salus assumed the chief office of the Ro- 
man state; his colleague was Marcus 
Calpurnius Bibulus, a nonentity. 

The consuls served for a year, and it 
was the custom for an ex-consul to be 
awarded the proconsulship, or governor- 
ship, of a province, on the expiration of 
his term of office—this that he might re- 
pay himself for his services by robbing 
the conquered people. Accordingly, 
Czsar was made proconsul of Gaul and 
spent the greater part of eight years 
there, accomplishing three things in that 
time. He subjugated a province of twenty 
million souls; through his justice and 
leniency he bound the people 
to him with ties of respect and 
affection; and he built and 
trained and welded together an 
army that would follow him 
with blind adoration. 

By the end of Cesar’s pro- 
consulship the aristocrats in 
Rome awoke to what was in 
his mind, and knowing them- 
selves doomed should he suc- 
ceed, the Senate declared him 
an outlaw. Cesar replied by 
gathering his army and march- 
ing on Rome, whereupon thou- 
sands of senators and equites fled from 
the City in terror, dreading such pro- 
scriptions and wholesale slaughter as had 
marked Sulla’s rule. But Cesar was no 
bloodthirsty tyrant; too great a man to 
stoop to base methods, he proscribed no 
one, though the Optimates (nobles) mer- 
cilessly slew every Cesarian on whom 
they could lay their hands. 

Then the Optimates placed Gnzus 
Pompeius in charge of their armies, aided 
him with all the wealth and resources 
they could command, and bade him de- 
stroy “the monster”. Pompeius, a 
thorough aristocrat, did his best to fulfill 
these instructions, and now, after two 
years of civil war, seemed on the point 
of accomplishing his aim. 


When morning dawned, it was seen 
that Pompeius meant to fight. Knowing 
of old the brilliant strategist who opposed 
him, the Magnus himself would have pre- 
ferred the longer method, wearing Cesar 
out by Fabian tactics, but the majority 
of his legates and tribunes were of the 
aristocratic class, who esteemed Cesar 
a renegade from the patrician ranks and 
hated him with a ferocity that was re- 
doubled by fear. And these clamored so 
for battle, for the annihilation of the 
monster, that Pompeius was forced to 
yield. 

Marching out from camp, the Magnus 
arrayed his men in battle line on the 
plain of Pharsalus, and Cesar drew up 
his legionaries to encounter them. Each 
commander then rode along his front, ex- 
horting the men, and as Cesar appeared, 
his toil-worn, haggard veterans raised the 
shout which ever greeted their Imperator. 
His armor stained and rusty, his paluda- 
mentum, the scarlet cloak of the com- 
mander-in-chief, in rags, he yet looked the 
glorious leader, and his strong but kindly 
face lit up as he acknowledged the cheer. 

“Soldiers of Caesar,” he said, his clear 
voice ringing out on the still air, “today 
marks the end of our labors. Pompeius 
offers battle; he has all that we lack— 
grain, clothing, armor—everything. You 
who took Alesia, take now your food from 
Pompeius! Stand firm, strike hard, and 
Fortuna will be with your Eagles. For 
Rome and for Cesar! Trumpets, blow 
the charge! Venus Victrix!”* 

The deep-toned bugles rang out the 
notes—-well known to kite and raven!— 
and slowly at first, then with increasing 
speed, the veterans of Gaul bore down on 
the legions of Pompeius. Bravely these 
met the charge, and with crash and roar 
the battle joined. To and fro swayed the 
lines, bending but never breaking, and 


(Continued on page 37) 


*The battlecry of Cw#xsar, who claimed descent, 
through Aeneas of Troy, from the Goddess Venus. 
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man Republic had 
been in the throes of 
civil war. Not in 
Italia alone, but in 
Sardinia, Corsica, Si- 
cilia, Iberia, and even 
in Africa had the armies of 
Gaius Julius Cesar and Gneus 
Pompeius Magnus marched 
and countermarched, struggled 
and fought. Everywhere save in Africa 
the lieutenants of Cesar, fired by his 
genius and aided by his advice, had out- 
generaled those of Pompeius; and every- 
where the support of the aristocrats and 
capitalists of Rome had checked Czesar’s 
genius, helping Pompeius with gold, mak- 
ing it possible for him to hold command 
of the sea, and enabling him, though 
driven from Italia, to collect in Mace- 
donia an army of forty-seven thousand 
foot and seven thousand horse. Against 
this Cesar could oppose but twenty thou- 
sand infantry and one thousand cavalry, 
nor was the difference only in numbers; 
the troops of Pompeius were well fed, 
well armed, well clothed, whereas Czsar’s 
men were subsisting on roots and berries, 
their armor was hacked and rusted, and 
they limped on feet bloody from long 
marching without shoes. 


But there was still another difference, 
less apparent to the eye. Pompeius’ sol- 
diers were good men, led by a skilled and 
able general; but Czsar’s were com- 
manded by the greatest military genius 
that has ever lived, and were hard-bit 
veterans of the Gallic War, the men who 
at Avaricum told their leader: “We have 
never yet turned back from aught you set 
us to do, and we will eat the leather of 
our scabbards ere we will let these bar- 
barians disgrace us.” Still, the odds were 
heavy, and young Quintus Sergius Fon- 
tinalis felt his heart sink as, this sixth 
day before the Ides of Sextilis, in the year 
706 of the City,* he looked across the 
plains of Pharsalus to where, three miles 
away, the tents of Pompeius lay within 
their earthen rampart. 

Bidden to the Pretorium, the tent of 
the commander-in-chief, Quintus found 
there the other tribunes, a score or more, 
to whom, when assembled, Cesar set 
forth his plans. 

“I do not think,” said the Imperator, 
“that Pompeius will offer battle; I think 
he means to wear us out by driving us 
from place to place and keeping us from 
grain. And since he beat us off from his 
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granaries at Dyrrhachium, that is his 
best plan. To allow it would be disaster 
for us, so I mean to set out in the morn- 
ing for Scotussa, and when he follows us, 
to turn his flank and take him un- 
aware. Of course, he may offer battle, in 
which case I will accept, and you will 
array your legions thus. . .” 

Being a marvelous strategist, with un- 
canny insight into an opponent’s mind, 
Cesar had allowed for every contingency, 
and now gave full instructions to his 
tribunes. When all was understood, he 
dismissed them, keeping back only Quin- 
tus Fontinalis. To him he said: 

“Quintus, in case of battle tomorrow, I 
am placing my chief reliance on you. 
Marcus Antonius will of course be my 
second in command, but for you I have 
a special task. I have watched you during 
the past two years, have seen how your 
men follow you, and I believe the trust 
is not misplaced. Will you serve me as 
truly as your ancestor, Sergestus of Ilium, 
served Aeneas, from whom I am de- 
scended ?” 

Quintus’ eyes glowed, and he touched 
the hilt of his sword. 


“By this sword, which 
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comes to me from that same Sergestus, 
I am yours to death.” 

Cesar rose and laid his hand on the 
youth’s shoulder, and it seemed to Quin. 
tus that the Imperator looked deep into 
his very soul. 

“T have many who would die for me,” 
the general said. “But you must do more 
than this: You must conquer. If Pom. 
peius fights, Titus Labienus, with his 
cavalry, will rout my horsemen and turn 
my right wing. You, with five cohorts of 
legionaries, will be in support and must 
meet him. You must meet him and drive 
him back—he will outnumber you three 
to one—and you will then turn Pompeius’ 
left wing. Is it understood?” 

Quintus drew a deep breath. 

“Understood, Imperator. But it is a 
dreadful task you have laid on me—with 
two thousand foot-soldiers,* to hurl back 
seven thousand horsemen!” 

Cesar smiled. 

“T will make it easier,” he replied. “Bid 
your centurions instruct the men not to 
hurl their javelins, but to use them as 
javelins flew and swords bit deep as Ro- 


* Theoretically, a cohort numbered 600 men, but 
Czsar’s were depleted by battle and disease. 
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“Quintus, in case of battle tomorrow, | am placing my chief reliance on you,” 
said Cassar, the Imperator, looking deep into his eyes 
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yd-spears, and thrust at the faces of 
e horsemen.” 

Quintus thought this over, then nodded. 

“You think that the Magnus cavalry, 
king homines belli,* will dread scars to 
ir beauty more than death?” 

Cesar laughed outright. 

‘I perceive that you are a humorist, my 
yintus. Nay, not for that reason, but 
eause your footmen cannot reach them 
ith the sword. Also, it will have the 
alue of a surprise, when they see the 
ila used in this unaccustomed fashion 
.. Then I can depend on you?” 

Quintus was so overcome by this trust 
tom his adored commander that he 
wld not speak, but merely nodded in 
ilence. Caesar pressed his shoulder once 
more and dismissed him. 

For more than a hundred years the Ro- 
nan Republic had been dying from in- 
temal decay, and now its last days were 
at hand. The immense foreign con- 
quests, with the influx of wealth and of 
saves, had bred three classes within the 
city—an idle mob of plebeians, intent 
oly on the free food and games fur- 
tished by the government; a slave popu- 
lation that outnumbered the freemen; 
aid a luxurious aristocracy of birth or 
wealth, that lived by exploit- 
ig—or, in plain language, 
looting — the conquered prov- 
ines. Less than a tenth part 
of the artisans, craftsmen, and 
tradesmen of the City or of the 
fam laborers were freemen; 
practically all the work 
throughout Italia was done by 
slaves, 

The aristocracy — the sena- 
tors and equites—held control 
of all offices, made and exe- 


cuted the laws, and, since lust POMPEIUS MAGNUS 


grows by indulgence, had be- 

come steadily more and more greedy, 
selfish, corrupt, and shameless in their 
wil. Gambling, bribery, idleness, drunk- 
tnness, assassination—every kind of vice 
and corruption ran riot in the City, and 
the only health was to be found on the 
remote farms or in the provinces. 

_ Realizing this, Cesar realized also that 
if Rome were not to fall in ruin, some 
‘ttong man must grasp the power, estab- 
lish a monarchy, and by a wise and firm 
tule give new life to his people. With 
far-sighted genius he laid his plans many 
years ahead, borrowed money enough to 
sure his election as consul, and twelve 
years before meeting Pompeius at Phar- 
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salus assumed the chief office of the Ro- 
man state; his colleague was Marcus 
Calpurnius Bibulus, a nonentity. 

The consuls served for a year, and it 
was the custom for an ex-consul to be 
awarded the proconsulship, or governor- 
ship, of a province, on the expiration of 
his term of office—this that he might re- 
pay himself for his services by robbing 
the conquered people. Accordingly, 
Czsar was made proconsul of Gaul and 
spent the greater part of eight years 
there, accomplishing three things in that 
time. He subjugated a province of twenty 
million souls; through his justice and 
leniency he bound the people 
to him with ties of respect and 
affection; and he built and 
trained and welded together an 
army that would follow him 
with blind adoration. 

By the end of Cesar’s pro- 
consulship the aristocrats in 
Rome awoke to what was in 
his mind, and knowing them- 
selves doomed should he suc- 
ceed, the Senate declared him 
an outlaw. Cesar replied by 
gathering his army and march- 
ing on Rome, whereupon thou- 
sands of senators and equites fled from 
the City in terror, dreading such pro- 
scriptions and wholesale slaughter as had 
marked Sulla’s rule. But Cxesar was no 
bloodthirsty tyrant; too great a man to 
stoop to base methods, he proscribed no 
one, though the Optimates (nobles) mer- 
cilessly slew every Cesarian on whom 
they could lay their hands. 

Then the Optimates placed Gnzus 
Pompeius in charge of their armies, aided 
him with all the wealth and resources 
they could command, and bade him de- 
stroy “the monster”. Pompeius, a 
thorough aristocrat, did his best to fulfill 
these instructions, and now, after two 
years of civil war, seemed on the point 
of accomplishing his aim. 


When morning dawned, it was seen 
that Pompeius meant to fight. Knowing 
of old the brilliant strategist who opposed 
him, the Magnus himself would have pre- 
ferred the longer method, wearing Cesar 
out by Fabian tactics, but the majority 
of his legates and tribunes were of the 
aristocratic class, who esteemed Cesar 
a renegade from the patrician ranks and 
hated him with a ferocity that was re- 
doubled by fear. And these clamored so 
for battle, for the annihilation of the 
monster, that Pompeius was forced to 
yield. 

Marching out from camp, the Magnus 
arrayed his men in battle line on the 
plain of Pharsalus, and Cesar drew up 
his legionaries to encounter them. Each 
commander then rode along his front, ex- 
horting the men, and as Cesar appeared, 
his toil-worn, haggard veterans raised the 
shout which ever greeted their Imperator. 
His armor stained and rusty, his paluda- 
mentum, the scarlet cloak of the com- 
mander-in-chief, in rags, he yet looked the 
glorious leader, and his strong but kindly 
face lit up as he acknowledged the cheer. 

“Soldiers of Cesar,” he said, his clear 
voice ringing out on the still air, “today 
marks the end of our labors. Pompeius 
offers battle; he has all that we lack— 
grain, clothing, armor—everything. You 
who took Alesia, take now your food from 
Pompeius! Stand firm, strike hard, and 
Fortuna will be with your Eagles. For 
Rome and for Cesar! Trumpets, blow 
the charge! Venus Victrix!” * 

The deep-toned bugles rang out the 
notes—well known to kite and raven! — 
and slowly at first, then with increasing 
speed, the veterans of Gaul bore down on 
the legions of Pompeius. Bravely these 
met the charge, and with crash and roar 
the battle joined. To and fro swayed the 
lines, bending but never breaking, and 

(Continued on page 37) 


*The battlecry of Cesar, who claimed descent, 
through Aeneas of Troy, from the Goddess Venus. 





CONGRESS GETS DOWN TO BUSINESS 


HEN Congress came back from its 
holidays, it was “raring to go”. Be- 
fore it stretch five full months of un- 
broken session during which many mo- 
mentous decisions must be made. There 
is a general air of uncertainty over the 
national and international financial crisis 
which may at any moment explode. 
Added to this is the question of how far 
the Democrats will go in opposing the 
plans of the Republican President. They 
are in control of the House for the first 
time in thirteen years, and if they acted 
as a unit, they could block any measure 
the President proposed. But more than 
anything else they have their hearts set 
on winning next fall’s election. And they 
are mortally afraid of doing anything 
that might shake the confidence of the 
public that the Democratic Party is fit to 
be entrusted with the leadership of the 
Nation. To fight the President just for 
the sake of fighting, when everyone is 
pleading for constructive and non-parti- 
san action might turn out to be a boomer- 
ang. So the Democrats, under the firm 
hand of Speaker Garner, have so far 
shown unusual restraint and a disposi- 
tion to codperate with the Administration 
on measures to break the depression. 
Reconstruction, taxation, and tariff are 
the three chief themes absorbing the at- 
tention of Congress at present. 
Reconstruction. The President’s 


twelvefold plan for reviving confidence 
was hastened toward enactment by an- 
other special. message in which Mr. 


Hoover compared the depression to a 
great war and urged the importance of 
immediate action by both Republicans 
and Democrats. The House has already 
passed the bill for increasing the capital 
of the Federal Land Banks. The central 
item in the President’s plan is the pro- 
posed two-billion-dollar Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to lend money to 
railroads, banks, and other semi-public 
institutions which are suffering from 
“frozen assets” and threatened bank- 
ruptcy. The leaders of both parties seem 
to agree with the bankers and economists 
that this would be a good thing and 
would do more than anything else to re- 
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A Big Job for a Little Man 
—New York World-Telegram 


store stability. The bill was favorably re- 
ported by the Senate’s Finance Commit- 
tee, and seemed likely to be passed. 

Tariff. The high Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act under which we now operate contains 
a “flexible” provision by which the Presi- 
dent, without reference to Congress, can 
move tariff duties up or down on recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Board. Demo- 
crats for generations have been supposed 
to favor a low tariff, though in recent 
years they have almost forgotten their 
free-trade traditions. In the present ses- 
sion the Administration doesn’t want the 
tariff tampered with any more: it would 
“hurt business”. But the Democrats, 
partly to embarrass the President, and 
partly because many thoughtful business 
men believe that the tariff must come 
down before prosperity can come back, 
are determined to do something about it. 
Speaker Garner, finding his party more 
agreed on tariff than on other matters, 
had a new tariff bill submitted before the 
tax program came up. The Democratic 
bill shrewdly says nothing about lower- 
ing the rates. It calls for three points: 
(1) To give back to Congress the power 
to make changes in the duties, instead 
of allowing the President to control. (2) 
To set up a “consumers’ council” at a 
salary of $12,000 a year—in other words 
an attorney to sit with the Tariff Com- 
mission to represent the general public— 
whose interests in the effects of the tariff 
on prices have usually been ignored, 
though the manufacturers are always 
listened to. (3) To ask the President to 
call an international conference to con- 
sider reducing tariffs all around between 
America and other countries. 

Taxation. There will be higher taxes. 
Everybody agrees to that. The Treasury 
has brought forward its own scheme 
(Schol., Jan. 9), which is practically the 
same as the old and higher taxes of 1924. 
The Democrats don’t want to accept this 
plan; yet, if they have a plan of their 
own, they are keeping “mum” about it. 
They are supposed to be in favor of 
higher rates in the upper brackets of the 
income tax, so that the millionaires will 
bear a heavier share of the burden. They 
are also agreed on one other point—to 
repeal the capital gains and losses pro- 
vision. Under this clause a business man 
who has made big profits on the stock 
exchange during prosperous years and 
put them into the capital of his business 
had to pay a 124% per cent tax on these 
gains. But when the panic came and he 
lost heavily on the market, he could de- 
duct his losses from his income and thus 
pay a very small tax. Many capitalists 
who got caught in the jam would have to 
pay almost nothing this year under the 
present law, which would seriously cut 
down the income tax revenue, already 
much lower than usual. Some have delib- 
erately sold their securities at low prices 
in order to deduct the losses on their 
taxes. If the Democratic plan goes 
through, business men will have to pay 
tax on their entire year’s income regard- 
less of how much they have lost on invest- 
ments. But by the same token the Gov- 
ernment would lose money on capital 
gains whenever prosperity returns. 














Can There Be Three Cinderellas? 
—The Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald 


Slogans 


HE Democrats will go into action 

next fall chanting: “Hee-haw! We're 
coming back!” The Republicans, on the 
other hand, will try to arouse enthusiasm 
by shouting: “Prosperity is returning— 
don’t throw it in reverse”. 

These were the first-prize slogan 
selected in a contest for the two parties 
conducted by the Pathfinder Magazine, 
and judged by prominent Senators of 
their respective parties. One of the Re. 
publican winners put rather neatly the 
underlying thought of the [Hoover sup. 
porters: “The Elephant works while the 
Donkey kicks”. 

Chairman John J. Raskob of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee _ probably 
saved his party from a wide-open split 
on the prohibition question when he 
agreed not to press for a decision on 
prohibition by the committee in advance 
of the national convention in June. He 
presented the results of a questionnaire 
which he had sent to all contributors to 
Democratic campaign funds in 1928, 
showing that an overwhelming percentage 
of them were in favor of an outspoken 
repeal plank in the Democratic platform 
and the return of liquor control to the 
States. He did not, however, risk a fight 
with the supporters of Governor Roose 
velt, who are in favor of putting economic 
issues ahead of prohibition. 

William Randolph Hearst, the publish- 
ing magnate, who rides his hobby @ 
“America first” all the time, came oll 
against all “internationalists” of both 
parties, including President Hoover and 
most of the leading Democrats who have 
been mentioned, Roosevelt, Baker, Smith. 
Ritchie, and Young. They are all fol 
lowers of Woodrow Wilson, he charged. 
who want to entangle us in Europes 
affairs. 

Another campaign weather-vane which 
made Democrats happy was the victor) 
of William N. Rogers, a wet Democrat. 
over John H. Bartlett (Rep.) for_the 
Congressional vacancy in the first Nev 
Hampshire district. This brings the 
House to its full strength of 435, wit! 
220 Democrats, 214 Republicans. and ! 
Farmer-Laborite. 
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Economy by Consolidation 
OR ten years, both as Secretary of 
Commerce and as President, Mr. 

Hoover has been urging upon Congress 
» reorganization of wasteful and over- 
ping Government bureaus. He now 
ns a new drive, for he says it’s the best 
sible way to save money, apart from 
ual reductions in the budget. 

So far, the shining example of what 
night be accomplished by this method is 
consolidation last year of all veterans’ 
tivities into one Veterans’ Administra- 
‘ion to handle pensions, hospitals, and 
ygns, under the supervision of General 
Frank T. Hines. Already, says the Presi- 
lent, this unit has saved the Government 
5 million dollars over the old scattered 
system. 

‘Among the chief consolidations which 
le will recommend to Congress are: the 
lumping of all Government construction 
nd public works under one unit; the 
sansfer of all merchant marine and ship- 
sing activities to the Department of Com- 
nerce; and the grouping of all health 
and education services under one depart- 
nent. Such action would save many mil- 
lions, he declares. It has always been 
jificult to carry out such reorganization 
plans because every official and bureau 
head fears that his authority or position 
nay be endangered, and Congressmen in- 
ist on as many jobs as possible for “de- 
serving” party supporters. But this year, 
with the necessity for rigid economy, 
Congress is more willing to listen. 


National Health Stands Up 


NE might expect that a serious de- 
pression would undermine the 
health of the American people, along 
with their pocketbooks, standard of liv- 
ing, and perhaps their characters. But 
while there has been an increase in the 
number of suicides, as there always is in 
hard times, the individual citizen seems 
to be, if anything, healthier than usual. 
Surgeon General Cumming of the Pub- 
lic Health Service has reported that the 
death rate per 1,000 population in 82 
large cities for 1931 was 11.7 per cent, 
two points lower than in 1930, which was 
the best up to that time. Apparently 
nothing can stop the march of medical sci- 
ence. The health of small children espe- 
cially has improved. The infant mortality 
rate for the last three months of 1931 
was 46.6 per 1,000, as against an average 
ot 56.9 in the three preceding years. 
There have been, fortunately, no big epi- 
demics of infectious diseases except for a 
temporary scare over infantile paralysis. 
The Surgeon General’s figures are cor- 
roborated by Dr. Louis Dublin, famous 
Statistician of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, who says the United 
States and Canada have had the best 
health year on record, based on the ex- 
perience of the Metropolitan’s millions 
of industrial policy-holders. Hospitals 
and medical care have been maintained 
at high efficiency under the most dis- 
couraging economic conditions. Dr. 
Dublin believes that sooner or later the 
depression will bring lowered resistance 
and increased sickness, but so far the 
health of the country, its first line of de- 
fense, has stood up wonderfully. 


VETERAN CORRESPONDENT DIES 


HE death of Richard V. Oulahan, for 

twenty years correspondent of the 
New York Times in Washington, has re- 
opened discussion of the curious role 
which newspapermen play in the Ameri- 
can Capital. Oulahan stood for all that 
was best in journalism. He was far from 
the ordinary motion-picture type of re- 
porter. He looked and acted like a states- 
man—in point of fact he was one. His 
position in the social life of the Capital 
was indicated by the presence at his fu- 
neral of high American and foreign offi- 
cials, from President Hoover down. He 
was an influence for dignity and impar- 
tiality in the profession of journalism 


R. V. OULAHAN 


and in a large part was responsible for 
shaping the tradition of what a Wash- 
ington correspondent should be, which 
many of his comrades are carrying on. 

I use the word “curious” in describing 
the role of the correspondent at Wash- 
ington and do so advisedly. The corre- 
spondent has an important, if hazily de- 
fined part in the life of the Capital. The 
visible manifestation of it is the ease with 
which he can meet the principal men of 
the Government. There is simply nothing 
like it abroad—even in a democracy like 
England. All the members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet have press conferences at 
which they see any accredited newspaper- 
man who cares to attend. Mr. Hoover 
himself, twice a week, sees the press. In 
addition to this, informal talks between 
individual reporters, members of the Ad- 
ministration, Senators, Representatives 
and department heads constantly go on. 
In part this is due to the important réle 
which publicity plays in politics every- 
where. But this is only a partial answer. 

The reason lies perhaps in the form of 
the American Government itself, and the 
peculiar separation of powers between 
the Executive, Legislative and Judiciary 
that keeps these three branches in dif- 
ferent water-tight compartments. The 


connecting link between the three is 
largely the press. 

Let us take a typical instance of how a 
matter affecting executive and legislative 
branches would be handled in England 
and the United States. In England the 
Prime Minister, who is the head of his 
party, just as the President is head of his, 
sits in Parliament, which of course is the 
legislative branch. When a member of 
the other party, or Opposition, wants to 
ask a question regarding national policy 
he rises in Parliament, and puts it either 
direct to the Prime Minister, or to the 
minister whose department is concerned. 
All the Cabinet members sit in the legis- 
lature. The question is put and an 
answer is given, by the next day at least. 


Now in Washington, the President sits 
in the White House at one end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and the Legislature sits 
in the Capitol, at the other end. The 
communication between them, save in 
such stiff and formal notes as annual 
messages, is largely through the press. 
It is not only what each side reads in the 
daily papers—it is the personal contact 
with able correspondents like Richard 
Oulahan. There is no “question hour” 
between executive and legislative in Con- 
gress, as there is in most other parlia- 
mentary governments. 


A concrete instance of how this lack 
has been partially made up through the 
press is given in the State Department. 
Here the dozen correspondents who see 
Mr. Stimson, or his assistant, five times a 
week, really have a semi-public status in 
that their interrogations are carefully re- 
corded, together with replies, and the 
whole thing sent out to the American 
embassies and important consulates over 
the world. This has been found a satis- 
factory way of keeping American dele- 
gates abroad informed of the attitude of 
the State Department at home. The news- 
papermen ask questions on all the im- 
portant subjects of the day—the very 
subjects on which the representatives of 
the United States abroad would like to 
have the reaction of the State Depart- 
ment. And Mr. Stimson answers the ques- 
tions frankly. Sometimes he tells the re- 
porters that what he says is for their own 
information, “not for quotation”. And he 
is not quoted—the newspapermen respect 
his confidence. 

A somewhat similar system exists in 
the White House press conferences. Mr. 
Hoover has established three categories 
of statement for the correspondents. Some 
50 or 75 reporters troop into the Presi- 
dent’s office in the executive wing and 
form a semi-circle around Mr. Hoover’s 
desk. What he says may either be quoted 
directly; or secondly, it can be para- 
phrased, as representing Mr. Hoover’s 
view; or finally, it can be accepted merely 
as background for the reporter’s own 
guidance in later stories. In the latter 
class, for example, if Mr. Hoover wants 
to make sure that newspapermen under- 
stand the purpose of some visiting diplo- 
mat’s call, or other delicate matter, or 
because he wants to correct a misappre- 
hension, he makes his statement off the 
record. R. L. S. 





Nurse Ramsay MacDonald: “You can yell till 
you’re tired, but you'll never get that.” 
—London “News of the World’ 


“Out of the Frying Pan—” 


NDIA today is on the verge of a long 

and bloody rebellion which is likely 
to surpass in violence anything that has 
occurred in that unhappy nation since 
the nationalist movement began. 


Scarcely had Mahatma Gandhi re- 
turned to Bombay from the collapse of 
the Round Table parley at London when 
the British Government of India re- 
versed its lenient policy of the last few 
months and announced a series of drastic 
repressive decrees. Gandhi wrote to Vis- 
count Willingdon, the Governor General, 
requesting a conference over the meas- 
ures or else the civil disobedience cam- 
paign would be renewed. The Governor’s 
answer was to arrest Gandhi again and 
imprison him in the same army jail at 
Poona where he spent several months 
after his salt expedition last year. 

The decrees declared the entire nation- 
alist movement illegal, outlawed all offi- 
cers and acts of the All-India National 
Congress, imposed heavy sentences for 
picketing, boycotting, evasion of taxes, 
etc., and arrested or fined without war- 
rant hundreds of rebellious Hindus, in- 
cluding women and children. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, V. J. Patel, and other 
rebel leaders were imprisoned, and there 
are rumors that Gandhi will be deported 
to an isle in the Indian Ocean. Rioting 
and assaults were common throughout 
India. In Bengal, center of many dis- 
turbances, two young school girls recently 
murdered a leading educator as a protest 
against the government. Shops and mills 
have generally been closed and the 
nationalists have tried to prevent the 
manufacture or sale of any kind of Brit- 
ish goods. 

Much of the violence is due to the fact 
that Gandhi is no longer able to control 
the acts of the younger and more militant 
wing of his party. He still follows his 
habits of non-resistance, prayer, and fast- 
ing, but many of his former supporters 
want more forceful action. On the British 
side, the efforts of Premier MacDonald 
toward a peaceful solution have been 
overshadowed by the Conservative im- 
perialists who really control his govern- 
ment today. Viscount Willingdon is hold- 
ing conferences with the modern ele- 
ments and is trying to carry on the work 
of the round table committees, but the 
prospects for constitutional reform are 
dim indeed. 


U. S. Asserts Treaty Rights 


HE United States will not allow any 

warlike policy of Japan in China to 
interfere with the rights of American 
citizens there or to injure the independ- 
ence of China. That was the gist of an 
important note sent by Secretary Stimson 
to both governments, the most direct 
action so far taken by America. 

Japan has paid no attention to the 
warnings of the League of Nations. Her 
troops in Manchuria have now occupied 
Chinchow, the last Chinese stronghold 
north of the Great Wall, and are pressing 
on into Jehol, the nearest province of 
Mongolia, in pursuit of alleged bandits. 
To all outward appearance, Japan has 
swallowed Manchuria whole, except for a 
fringe of Russian influence along the 
northern border. There is apparently 
nothing to prevent her from entering 
China proper, seizing customs offices and 
imposing further penalties in retaliation 
for the Chinese boycott which has ruined 
Japan’s trade. 

The Stimson note was not threatening 
in tone, but merely stated firmly that it 
will recognize no plan that impairs the 
rights of the United States or of China 
under the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, or 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928, both of 
which Japan signed. The present note is 
very similar to one sent by Secretary 
Bryan in 1915, when Japan occupied 
Shantung province and forced China to 
accept the “21 Demands”. It was seven 
years later before Japan, at the Washing- 
ton Conference, decided to get out of 
China. 

Some anxiety was aroused recently 
when a young American vice consul, driv- 
ing in an official car to the Mukden rail- 
way station, was stopped by Japanese 
soldiers who became enraged at him and 
struck him in the face. The Japanese 
Government promptly apologized but its 
mild punishment for the perpetrators of 
the act was not considered acceptable by 
the State Department. 

The chaos at Nanking continues un- 
abated, though a provisional government 
has been set up, with the Canton faction 
largely in control. Lin Sen, an elderly 
gentleman of the old school, is chairman 
of the State Council (the position for- 
merly held by Chiang Kai-shek), the 
nearest thing to a Chinese president. The 
chairman of the Executive Yuan (Coun- 
cil), practically equivalent to a European 
premiership, is Sun Fo, a solid, roly-poly 
graduate of Columbia University and the 
only son of the great Sun Yat-sen, “father 
of the Chinese revolution”. A man of 
affairs and a good politician, he may be 
able to bring some authority into Nan- 
king. He appointed as Foreign Minister, 
Eugene Chen, one of the most radical of 
the southern leaders. 


Gold! 
A NEW gold field was struck when the Big 
Wedge Mining Company operating in the 
central group of the Philippine Islands 
reported ore assaying between $2,000 and 
$3,000 a ton. Gold usually assays only a few 
ounces to the ton. 

Up to this time, the Philippines have 
ranked only tenth in gold production, mining 
only one-sixtieth as much as South Africa, 
which stands in first place. 





Finland Drops Prohibitio 


|p eet an the easternmost wing 
Scandinavia, a small country but, 
of the most progressive in Eur 
adopted prohibition of alcoholic liqu 
in June, 1919. For a time it kept 
company with Sweden, Norway, and sy 
of the Canadian provinces. For the 
few years, however, Finland and | 
United States have been the only rem, 
ing prohibition countries. Now, af 
nearly thirteen years of the experime 
Finland, too, has turned against | 
system. 


In a popular referendum on the gy 
tion the Finns voted by a wide mar 
for repeal of the prohibition law. Out 
a total of 773,000 votes cast, 545,000 wa 
for repeal, 217,000 for retention of 
present law, and only 11,000 for modj 
cation that would permit the sale of lig 
wines and beers. On a percentage ba 
this figures out at about 70 per cent { 
repeal, 28 for retention, and 1 for mo 
fication. Less than half of the votes v 
by women, 346,000, and of these, 66, 
cent were opposed to prohibition. | 
usual, the referendum brought out 
clash between urban and rural opinis 
Helsingfors, the capital, and other chi 
cities, voted overwhelmingly for repe 
and the few districts which voted ( 
were all in the country. 


Acting on this apparently urgent m 
date, President Svinhufvud called a sp 
cial session of Parliament for January 
to pass a repeal bill, and it is believg 
certain that it will go through. A syste 
of government control of liquor sal 
similar to those in other Scandinavi 
countries will probably be adopted. 

Explanations of the result emphasi 
the lawless conditions of the last fe 
years. Bootlegging and smuggling we 
rife, a great deal of money and ma 
lives had been spent in futile attemp 
at enforcement, and drinking was said 
be very common. American prohibitic 
ists assert that the Finnish referendut 
has no relation to American condition 
and that the vote was influenced by po 
erful and wealthy rings of European wi 
merchants. 
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ibitig kady for Arms Conference 

































st_ wing J, MERICA will be represented at the 
try but @if. World Disarmament Conference, 
slic hich is scheduled to meet at Geneva on 
: te sbruary 2, by a delegation thoroughly 
y, and sq mpathetic to international codperation, 
‘or the jgmged especially to the League of Nations. 
d and dgghe chairman, General Charles G. Dawes, 


mbassador to Great Britain, has not 
n identified with any particular fac- 
on but has long been active in interna- 
nal conferences and friendly to League 
fcials. Dr. Mary Woolley, president of 


nly rema 
Now, aff 
eX perime 
igainst | 


Aug {Mount Holyoke College, is also a Repub- 
ice Magon, but a supporter of the League. 
aw. Out ii ¥ 

15,000 wemmpenator Claude Swanson of Virginia, 


knking Democrat of the Senate Foreign 
lations Committee, was a sturdy advo- 
ste of Woodrow Wilson’s principles 
wing the fight over the Treaty of Ver- 
uilles. He is also known to favor a large 
\nerican Navy. President Hoover sprang 
surprise by the appointment of another 
gague Democrat, Norman H. Davis, 
mer Undersecretary of State under 
ison, who sepresented the United 
tates on the Armistice Commission in 
N18 and subsequently played a lead- 
1g part in peace and reparations negotia- 
ions. The delegation is completed by 
ugh S. Gibson, our Ambassador to 
klgium, who has been for several years 
ast either the chief, or an active factor 
nthe United States delegation to every 
ms conference. 

The weighting of the delegation with 
emocrats and League supporters indi- 
ates that President Hoover was unable 
p obtain a leading Republican Senator, 
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THE JAPANESE BEETLE 


—The Washington Daily News 





ost of whom will be too busy with poli- 
ns this spring. The absence of Secre- 
Y Stimson is due to his unwillingness 
leave the State Department for so long 
time during a criti¢al year. Any 
meaty resulting from the conference 
wld not be ratified by the present Sen- 
* but if the Democrats come into 
Wer next year at the White House, the 















Either vibration of a new power house or 
aging oak beams caused the roof of the Vati- 
can Library in Rome to fall, last month, with 
the loss of several lives and a number of 
precious works of art. The ancient books and 
rare manuscripts had to be protected by a 
rigging of canvas and within a few days, the 
library, where Pope Pius was once librarian, 
was lending out books again. 

A commission was appointed immediately 
to learn the cause of the ‘collapse and insure 


the safety of the Sistine Chapel, containing 
the frescoes of Michelangelo, and _ the 
adjacent wing of the Vatican Museum, which 
holds, among other treasures, the Apollo 
Belvedere and the Laocoon statues. 

The anxiety to preserve the ancient tomes 
of the Vatican Library contrasts the modern 
attitude with that which destroyed the 
famous library of Alexandria by the Arabs in 
the seventh century, because it sheltered a 
foreign culture. 








make-up of the delegation may be in- 
fluential in Congress. 


The policies which the United States 
will follow at Geneva were worked out 
by the delegates with Secretary Stimson, 
and they indicate that Washington re- 
gards this conference as primarily a 
European problem. America will make 
no startling proposals at the opening, as 
did Secretary Hughes in the Washington 
Conference of 1921. Since naval con- 
struction limits have already been fixed 
by last year’s London Treaty, land arma- 
ments will probably take up most of the 
time at Geneva. The United States 
already has the smallest army of any 
major power, and can hardly be expected 
to reduce further. As for air forces, no 
definite proposals have been made as yet. 


At previous conferences European 
countries have urged what they call 
“budgetary limitation” instead of “direct 
limitation”; that is, that each nation 
should agree to an equal percentage cut 
in its total expenditures for military pur- 
poses, instead of a cut in the number of 
troops, guns, etc. America has always 
hitherto opposed this. “It is easier,” said 
the Americans, “to keep track of a rifle 
than a dollar.” Furthermore, our Army 
and Navy officials are opposed to the 
budget principle because of the higher 
costs of pay, equipment, labor, etc., in 
America than in other countries. How- 
ever, Secretary Stimson and the new dele- 
gation are now in favor of at least a 
partial compromise with Europe on this 
point. Some combination of both the 
direct and the budgetary systems may be 
worked out. 


South America Defaults 


7HILE American financiers have 
been greatly agitated over the pos- 
sibility that Germany and other European 
countries might be unable to pay their 
debts, a worse situation has arisen at our 
own back door. Within the last year, 
foreign bonds held by private investors 
in the United States amounting to more 
than 815 million dollars have been de- 
faulted, either on principal or interest, or 
both. A default means the failure of a 
government of a country, state, or city to 
pay the interest and installments agreed 
to on loans made to it. These recent de- 
faults are practically all ‘in South 
America. They include federal bonds of 
Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, and Peru, as well 
as municipal bonds of such important 
cities as Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and 
Montevideo. Latin-American countries. 
though as hard hit by the depression and 
the fall in prices of their chief exports as 
anyone else, have had no Hoover mora- 
torium granted to them. 

A report by the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation shows that the principal and inter- 
est on all defaulted bonds of foreign gov- 
ernments, some of them dating back as 
muck as 50 years, amounts to 30 billion 
dollars. More than three-quarters of 
this, however, consists of the debts of 
the former Russian Empire, which were 
repudiated by the Soviet Government 
after the revolution. Foreign debtors take 
a good deal of pleasure from the fact that 
eight American States, all in the South, 
defaulted on loans from British bond- 
- sana shortly before and after the Civil 

ar. 





JULIUS ROSENWALD 


DR. CONDON 


DEATHS 


Dr. Ranpatt J. Connon, 69, superin- 
tendent of schools of Cincinnati from 1913 
in 1929, died of pneumonia, at Greeneville, 
Tennessee. He had recently been making 
surveys of illiteracy in behalf of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Dr. Condon was long 
a member of Scholastic’s Advisory Board, and 
had edited several fine collections of essays. 

Cuar.egs P. Scott, 85, who made the Man- 
chester Guardian one of the few distinguished 
liberal papers in the world, died at his home 
in Manchester. Among those who had worked 
for him are Andrew Lang, George Saints- 
bury, John Masefield, John Drinkwater, 
Laurence Housman, C. E. Montague, and 
David Lloyd George. 

Emit Cartsen, 78, artist of Danish an- 
cestry, died at his home in New York City. 
His marine and landscape work won many 
important prizes in American exhibitions. 

Dr: Metvit Dewey, 80, inventor of the 
widely used Dewey decimal system for 
classifying books in libraries, died of cere- 
bral hemorrhage, at Lake Placid. 

Juttus RoseNwALpD, 69, prominent philan- 
thropist and chairman of the board of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., died in his sleep after a 
short illness at his home in Chicago. He was 
known throughout the world for his humani- 
tarian work and particularly for his educa- 
tional efforts for Negroes. Modest, as well 
as generous, he said, “I believe that success 
is 95 per cent luck and 5 per cent ability.” 


“Pineapples” for Fascisti 


ANY Italians hate and fear the dic- 

tatorship of Benito Mussolini and 
his Fascisti. Some of them are gentle- 
mannered scholars and lovers of liberty 
like Professor Gaetano Salvemini. Others 
of them are blackhanders who stop at 
nothing to attain their ends. 

The latter group of anti-Fascists are 
responsible for a wave of crimes and at- 
tempted assassinations, mainly in the 
United States, that have cost the lives of 
several innocent persons but have not 
touched the Italian officials against whom 
they were planned. Packages containing 
bombs were mailed in Easton, Pa., and 
other post offices, te various Italian con- 
suls, editors, and other Fascist sym- 
pathizers. Some of them exploded, kill- 
ing post office clerks and police. Other 
bomb packages were addressed to Mus- 
solini himself and King Victor Em- 
manuel, via an Atlantic liner. The ring 
of watchful guards around Italy and espe- 
cially around Il Duce has been rein- 
forced. Dictators never know when they 
will come to a violent end. 


C. P. SCOTT 


Science Reviews the Year 


AY down yonder in New Orleans, 

the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science recently ex- 
hibited tricks of magic that would 
baffle Thurston. The ordinary magician 
makes things disappear, but the ex- 
traordinary Dr. Frederick Eberson, of the 
University of California Medical School 
and Mt. Zion Hospital in San Francisco, 
has found the germ of infantile paralysis 
for the first time. With the germ thus 
isolated, it is now possible to study means 
of fighting it. 

Probably the more effective, since this 
work offers immediate results, was the 
statement of Drs. Charles E. Bills and 
Francis G. McDonald that they have suc: 
ceeded in manufacturing vitamin D, the 
cure for rickets. 


Dr. Frank Hartman demonstrated that 
cortin, a hormone extract from the cor- 
tex or outer layer of the adrenal glands, 
will not only cure Addison’s disease but 
will relieve fatigue. If produced in quan- 
tity, it may yet make it unnecessary ever 
to go to sleep. 


Drs. Newton Gaines and Leslie A. 
Chambers have opened the possibility of 
sterilizing milk by sound vibrations to 
avoid the chemical changes induced by 
heat or ultra-violet rays. 

Although the psychologists are still a 
long way from exact science, several were 
present, and one of them, Dr. J. A. 
Glaze, reported that students can pass 
examinations more easily by starving. 
If you go without food before the test, 
your hand is steadier and your attention 
is better. But your brain is as slow as 
usual. 

Doctors of the Emery Laboratory of 
Cancer Research in Philadelphia sug- 
gested a new clue to cancer in the 
sodium content of the spleen, which re- 
duces as the cancer grows, according to 
their experiments on rats. 

The Association’s annual award of 
$1,000 for the most outstanding scientific 
contribution of the year went to Dr. Carl 
C. Speidel, of the University of Virginia, 
for his study of the growth of the nervous 
system. He has proved that the nerves 
do not grow in a chain, as formerly sup- 
posed, but that each nerve grows out of 
a single cell in a central nervous system. 

The economists were represented 
among the scientists by Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale, who said, “If capitalism 


Radio Opera 


ARGELY through the influence of j 
new board chairman, Paul Craya 
and the efforts of radio engineers to per 


fect the methods of broadcasting, th 


Metropolitan Grand Opera Company ha 


come off its high horse and agreed, {oj 


$10,000 a night, to allow some of its per. 
formances to go on the air with the Nj, 
tional Broadcasting Company. 


with French, Italian, and German an 


Taylor, who officiates as the Grahan 


MacNamee of the Metropolitan. MM; 


Taylor, unlike Mr. MacNamee, knovs his 


subject thoroughly and has written suc 
cessful operas himself, including “Th 
King’s Henchman”. 

Opera for the radio has been opposed 
by the Metropolitan officials, Otto Kahn 
and Giulio Gatti-Casazza, for several 
years because it was feared that the per- 
formances could not be done justice by 
radio. After the initial opera broadcast 
of “Haensel und Gretel” on Christma 
Day, Mr. Kahn came through handsomely 
with a telegram which said the result 
was “well-nigh flawless”. It remains to 
be seen whether the radio audience wil 
find as much spiritual nourishment in 
grand opera as it finds in Ben Bernie and 
Kate Smith. 

The NBC used only three ordinay 
“condenser microphones” of special sen- 
sitivity to pick up the music, and not the 
huge parabolic mikes which, it was 1- 
mored, were responsible for the excep. 
tional tone value. Several of the operas 
are being broadcast to Europe also. 

“Haensel and Gretel” was followed by 
Bellini’s “Norma”, which gave the radio 
audience an opportunity to hear Ros 
Ponselle, the present world’s champion 
diva, in the title réle. Later, “La Bo- 
heme”, “Lohengrin”, and many others of 
the standard repertoire were promised. 


Deems Taylor broadcasting his description from 
a special booth in the Metropolitan 
Opera House 








finds itself unable to clean the ditt © 
depression out of its very foundation 
called profits, some form of socialism 
devour capitalism.” 
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News Bubbles 


furope has decided to get along without 
United States for the present in-solving 
ie reparations puzzle. Convinced by the 
titude of the American Congress that noth- 
z is to be hoped for from across the Atlan- 
i, England and France have agreed to meet 
Lausanne, Switzerland, beginning January 
i, to take action on the report of the Basle 
erts that Germany cannot continue pay- 
ng under the Young Plan. It is even doubt- 
| whether the United States will be repre- 
sted by an “unofficial observer”. Leading 

ators have declared that we should have 
withing to do with reparations. 

* * & 


Freight rates must go up and wages must 
ome down together if the railroads are to stay 
slvent and pay the interest on their bonds. 
hat is the ultimatum which the heads of the 
meat railroads have given to the country. 
bates have been lowered already. The Inter- 
ate Commerce Commission gave permission 
) put into effect on January 4 the partial rate 
ncreases which it granted recently on condi- 
jon the roads set up a pool to lend the profits 
jp the weaker roads. (ScHo.astic, November 
4), Meantime the operators are meeting 
mstantly with labor leaders to reach an 
sreement on a general wage cut. The Broth- 
hoods are likely to agree to a 10 per cent 
duction to forestall a larger cut that has 
been threatened. 
* * * 


Representative Vinson, new Democratic 
hairman of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, presented a bill for a ten-year con- 
truction program of 120 vessels—cruisers, 
aircraft carriers, destroyers, and submarines 
at a total cost of 616 million dollars. It 
ould bring the navy up to the full limits 
allowed under the London Treaty, by 1942. 
he bill has the approval of the navy’s high 
ficers and of Secretary of the Navy Adams. 
it runs directly counter to the President’s 
economy program for next year, and practi- 
ally restores the original estimates for 1933 
asked for by the Navy Department. 
* * & 


Australia, like Mother England, now has a 
national” government. In an_ uprising 
egainst the Labor Party which has governed 
Australia for two years past, the voters swept 
but of office Premier James H. Scullin and 
nstalled the “United Australia” Party with 
big majority in Parliament. The new Prime 
inister is Joseph Lyons, whose home is in 
he little island state of Tasmania. The coun- 
ty has turned sharply against the extrava- 
ant financial policies of the extreme Labor 

ement, which had led to repudiation of 
oans by New South Wales. 


An official report on the book trade by 
D. H. Cheney, a New York banker, spon- 
sored by the National Association of Book 
Publishers, gave the publishers some bitter 
pills to swallow. They are the world’s worst 
business men, he charged, and they have an 
ancurable faith in the magic of “best-seller- 
sm’, the belief that any book may turn out 
0. be a phenomenal money-maker. The 
touble with the reading public is that “a 
atge proportion of our people go through 
high school and college without ever learn- 
ing really to read.” 

a 


The first of the gold medals offered an- 
nually by Channing Pollock, the playwright, 
‘oa New York high school student for writ- 
mg the best “constructive drama criticism” 
Ue awarded to Morris Zolotow, of New 
recht High School, Brooklyn. His review 
Pal of the play “Miracle at Verdun”. Mr. 
sch ock presented the medal personally at a 
school assembly, where he denounced the 
‘mart-aleck cleverness” of many modern 
Plays and critics, 


* 


PEOPLE in 


EX-GENERAL 
ACOB S. COXEY, SR., is customarily 


regarded as a humorous figure in our 

history. Perhaps this is because of his 

quaint name. Or the inglorious failure 

of the army of unemployed which he led 

to Washington in 1894 during President 

Cleveland’s adminis- 

tration may be re- 

sponsible. (A new 

pilgrimage is under 

way right now—20,- 

000 workless men led 

by Father James Cox, 

a popular Catholic 

priest of Pittsburgh.) 

But the citizens of 

Massillon, Ohio, who 

know him, have taken 

him seriously enough 

to elect him Mayor. 

“General” Coxey, 

now 76 years old, is a manufacturer in a 

small way who has for forty years been 

one of the leading citizens of his home 
town. 


Coxey takes his Constitution of the 
United States seriously, which is more 
than many public officials do. Upon tak- 
ing oath of office, he made a special 
pledge to uphold the Bill of Rights writ- 
ten in the first ten amendments by 
Thomas Jefferson. He intends to plaster 
the police station with quotations from 
the Constitution concerning searches and 
seizures and the right of free speech. 


Another plank in his platform is a pro- 
posal to issue city bonds in denomina- 
tions as low as one dollar. The bonds 
will bear little interest but will be ac- 
ceptable in Massillon as money. The 
funds raised by the bond issue will go 
into public works to occupy the unem- 
ployed. Mayor Coxey has two years in 
which to make his plan work. 


COACH 


OHN “CHICK” MEEHAN has been a 

football hero practically every day 

since 1917, when he threw a forward 

pass and kicked a field goal that beat a 

powerful Nebraska team, 10-9. Meehan, 

despite his Irish blood, wore the orange 

of Syracuse then and 

for several years after 

officiated at that uni- 

versity as coach. 

Under his ministra- 

tions, Syracuse won 

so many football 

games that it became 

embarrassing. 

Shocked to see Syra- 

cuse debased by this 

“overemphasis on 

football”, New York 

University lured Mee- 

han to its own campus, where, it was felt, 

football was in such a state it could not 
possibly be overemphasized. 

To everyone’s surprise, Meehan, the 
infant prodigy of football, turned out 
such a succession of winning teams that 
N. Y. U. found itself actually making 
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the NEWS 


money hand over fist. As a result, last 
fall, the academic authorities of N. Y. U. 
decided on a less commercial policy and 
cut Meehan adrift, even while the papers 
were proposing him for the university’s 
Hall of Fame. With some justifiable bit- 
terness, ex-Coach Meehan said he was 
through with high-pressure football, but 
now that he has signed to handle intra- 
mural athletics at Manhattan College, he 
may have modified his views. In his spare 
moments he is a rising contractor. 


He sincerely loves the game, however, 
and wants both players and spectators to 
have a good time. The broader effects of 
the game do not concern him. Among his 
contributions to the game as a spectacle 
are gaudy uniforms and the military 
shift. He is also a master at working his 
players to a fighting pitch, not for the 
name of the game or for alma mater—but 
to show that they can play football. He 
has even been guilty of writing himself 
a letter declaring that their next oppo- 
nents were saying a certain listless back 
on his own team was yellow. On the fol- 
lowing Saturday, the lazy player gave a 
one-man exhibition of how to ruin eleven 
opposing players. 


DELEGATE 


R. MARY EMMA WOOLLEY, presi- 
dent of Mount Holyoke College, is 
the only woman delegate of the United 
States to the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference, although women have done far 
more than men re- 
cently to promote in- 
ternational peace. 
Mount Holyoke, the 
first woman’s college 
in the United States, 
is festooned with high 
traditions of ideals 
and old-fashioned 
rectitude, and Dr. 
Woolley personifies 
its spirit. She likes 
simply cut clothes, 
wears very little jew- 
elry, and enjoys open fireplaces. Her 
living reom is a comfortable, hospitable 
place, better suited to a serious conversa- 
tion than to gossip. The first girl to be 
graduated from Brown University (in 
1894), she taught Bible at Wellesley, and 
was called to Mount Holyoke in 1900. 
She is now 68. 











She believes that the average American 
woman (or man for that matter) can take 
world peace into her own hands by train- 
ing the children in the home and in the 
school in the right direction. “Only a 
woman knows what a man costs”, she 
says. She urges mothers to discourage 
history books which instill narrow pa- 
triotism and recall old enmities, write 
letters and telegrams to Congressmen, 
teach children the stories and customs of 
other nations, and steer the bridge gossip 
along international lines. One of the most 
potent moves for international friendship, 
Miss Woolley believes, was the cargo of 
dolls sent by American children to Jap- 
anese girls. 





Putting Congress Into the Home 
By BENJAMIN H. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


Author of The Economic Foreign Policy of the United States and The United States and Disarmament 


N THIS high-powered age of scientific 
advance the technique of government 
cannot remain stationary. Politics has 
always been profoundly affected by 
mechanics. Inventions in printing and 
communication, rendering possible the 
easy transmission of ideas over long dis- 
tances, have automatically been followed 
by the widening of the areas in which 
popular government can be made prac- 
tical. Before these inventions, free in- 
stitutions were local in character. Vil- 
lages of China and India were for cen- 
turies governed in a fairly representative 
manner, but they were set in empires that 
were highly despotic. The democracy of 
ancient Athens extended only to the pop- 
ulation which could be reached by the 
voices of Athenian orators. The telegraph 
and the newspaper are some of the agen- 
cies by which popular understanding of 
and participation in government are 
made possible on a nation-wide basis. The 
American citizen can sit at his breakfast 
table next morning and read of the im- 
portant events that have transpired dur- 
ing the previous day from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Here is the explanation of the 


development of common ideas and com- 
munity action on a continental scale. 
The radio has now come to supplement 


this system of communication. It has 
enabled the entire population to sit in 
the gallery of the political convention. 
Where the party orator formerly ad- 
dressed a local gathering of political 
stalwarts he now frequently finds himself 
facing a microphone which carries his 
words to the ears of a much more cosmo- 
politan audience. A presidential candi- 
date may speak in Milwaukee against 
prohibition and arouse tremendous en- 
thusiasm, but his arguments likewise float 
into the home of the less sympathetic 
Kansas farmer. A highly colored eulogy 
upon the prosperity created by the pro- 
tective tariff delivered before the Repub- 
lican rank and file of Pittsburgh lacerates 
the ears of the unemployed of Detroit. 
Men and opinions now come into conflict 
before an unprecedently large audi- 
ence. The radio has added a dramatic 
touch to the campaign and has thus 
quickened the mental processes of a great 
nation. 

The governments of other countries are 
beginning to grasp the political possi- 
bilities of the radio. Two or three years 
ago the president of Turkey gave an 
eight-day broadcast from the parliament 
house in Angora. Proceedings of the 
trials of counter-revolutionaries in Rus- 
sia have been radioed to an interested 
proletariat. The League of Nations has 


made use of the radio in many ways to 
enlighten the world upon international 
issues, and the principal speeches of the 
annual Assembly are broadcast to the 
European public. It is the United States, 
however, which, because of its democratic 
traditions and unrivalled radio facilities, 
should logically assume the leadership in 
employing for political education this 








—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune 


If the proceedings of Congress were broadcast 
to the American people, perhaps we’d get more 
action from our orators 


latest gift of science to democracy. The 
United States, according to the recent 
radio census, has over 12 million receiv- 
ing sets which, on the basis of five listen- 
ers to a set, provide for reaching approxi- 
mately 60 million people. That is about 
the same number of sets as exist in all 
the rest of the world. 

As the United States comes to appre- 
ciate the significance of this magnificent 
apparatus it would seem that the broad- 
casting of the debates of Congress would 
be a logical and inevitable step in our 
developing political technology. The mat- 
ter has been mentioned from time to time 
in recent years by such exponents of 
popular government as Senator Dill of 
Washington and Senator Nye of North 
Dakota, and a bill has been introduced 
in Congress to provide for it. Some 
thought has been given to the engineering 
problem involved. Several years ago 
radio experts of the Army and Navy in- 
vestigated the costs of broadcasting the 
proceedings of the Senate. Assuming that 
the broadcasting stations of the Army 
and Navy should be used, the experts de- 
clared that it would be necessary to locate 
twenty-three transmitters at various 
places throughout the United States and 
that in addition some 12,000 miles of tele- 
phone wire must be leased in order to 


bring the broadcast to the various , 
tions. Senator Nye has gone further; 
has proposed that a national broaded 
ing system be erected under the juris 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce ; 
that this station should be ayvailai 
among other purposes, for broadcast 
the debates of either house of Cong 
when in the opinion of a majority of 
members the matter under considera 
should be of sufficient importance { 
nation-wide attention. 

There have been some objections to 
broadcasting of the proceedings of 
two houses. In the first place it is alley 
that the business of Congress is not 
such a character as would benefit 
listening public. A great deal of time 
spent in the humdrum work of explii 
ing obscure matters or the discussion 
the details of bill drafting. In the & 
ate the sitting is frequently interrupt 
by the questioning and heckling of & 
ators, a proceeding which might 1 
sound well over the radio and whit 
might be difficult to broadcast clea! 
Furthermore, the discussions usually taj 
place in the hours of daylight. A dayliz 
broadcast is beset with technical di 
culties and could not be listened to by th 
busy public during working hours. 

There is no necessity for putting all 
the detailed work of Congress on the ai 
In the beginning only certain hours ne 
be set aside for broadcasting. Duis 
such hours debate should be more form 
and should be devoted to matters of it 
portant policy. If necessary, each sped 
could deliver his arguments into a mict 
phone located at the front of the chat 
ber. Floor leaders would undoubted 
marshal their best speakers in these pé 
ods. In the course of events, the press 
from members for time during bros 
casting hours would tend to lengli 
these periods and to emphasize their i 
portance. It would be too severe a uti 
cism of our national legislature to as 
that there are few matters of Cong® 
sional discussion which would be wot 
debating during such periods. With" 
gard to the objection to daylight bros 
casting it is not unlikely that as Congt 
becomes accustomed to debating on ® 
air great changes may be made to acct 
modate the listening public. Perhaps ¥ 
evening session, as used in many Ppa 
ments, may come to be regularly # 
ployed. The evening hours of from &# 
to ten-thirty should serve very well ! 
the broadcasting period. The rules 
Congress are unimportant as compé" 
with the irresistible march of science ™ 


(Continued on page 36) 
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further aMUST before midnight on New Year’s 
| broadcal Eve, in a great American city, every 
the jurisiflfenue and alley pours a stream of peo- 
nmerce aml into a central open square. Some are 
+ availa top hats and some in tatters, and all 
Toadcastifiie looking upward at a tiny lighted ball 
of Congr top of a skyscraper. At the tick of the 
ority of Mur the light falls like a comet to mark 
msideratifaame turn of the year, and from the square 






andemonium rises to meet it. 

It is a pandemonium of sound from 
ys, clappers, voices, feet, and it has 
he wild uncertain rhythm of the mob. 
rangers join hands and dance in cele- 
ration. A jazz orchestra throbs from a 
ud-speaker. Above the din, the sign- 
ards spell out soundless rhythms of 
cht. It is a machine-age festival, a 
kstival expressed in rhythms. 

But rhythm is older than the machine. 
he mob greeting 1932 with songs and 
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ng of SdliMlances is expressing an old, old idea. The 
might nia drummer syncopating a fox-trot is a 
ind whidiiflirect descendent of the savage with his 
st clearlffom-tom, although the savage never heard 
sually talffof jazz. Long before primitive man 
A daylisifiMlanced to the tom-tom, animals danced in 
ical dilfmhe jungle. Long before them, planets 
1 to by tifdanced in their orbits. 
urs, But old as it is—as old as time— 
ting all @™iythm belongs to the modern age. The 
yn the aigmtwentieth century machine itself depends 
ours nemupon carefully adjusted rhythms. Each 
Durimmoving part has its own distinct rhythm, 
re forngmand should one of these be interrupted, 
rs of im™mthe whole machine is out of gear. Mod- 
h speak@mern science finds rhythms everywhere. 
. a mica [he astronomer finds it in the movement 
he chamo! stars; the biologist finds it in the be- 
loubtelifm™ havior of minute organisms swimming 
ese peg der the microscope. 
press Whatever moves in a regular, repeated 
g bro Yay—day and night, winter and summer, 
lengthe heart-beat, and breathing—is rhythmic. 
their iam Most of these are so common that people 
e a crim gnore their rhythmic quality. But over 
to asm 0d over in ordinary events, people de- 
Congr Pend unconsciously upon rhythm. Watch 
»e worl 2 Man cross a busy street. How does he 
With mm ™anage to avoid the speeding cars? By 
t broalgm “ming his pace with their speed, but he 
Congr “ever realizes that his sense of rhythm is 
, on t directing him. Run downstairs and try to 
» accotgm “member how you happened to strike 
naps tiq™m ©ach step in time to keep your balance. 
> pari When people sing or play music, or 
rly & dance, they usually think about rhythm. 
m cif And modern music and dance are the 
yell ‘@ ™ost strikingly rhythmic types since 
ules MM Ptimitive times. When modern music and 





dance are called primitive or savage, a 
slur is usually intended. It means that 
the music is crude and the dancing is 
wear. The modern music we call jazz is 
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We've All Got Rhythm 


By MARY JO SHELLY 


Teachers College, Columbia University 





not only often crude, it is frequently 
stupid, as its short life proves. And mod- 
ern social dances are often vulgarly 
danced. But mistreatment of a real’ art 
proves nothing about the art itself. It is 
shortsighted to reject modern arts on 
such a basis. Moreover, to call them 
primitive may well be a compliment be- 
cause to primitive man music and dance 
were more than arts: they were religion, 
and he performed them with all the 
dignity of a sacred rite. But the history 
of the dance is another story which de- 
serves telling by itself. One thing can 
be said, however. The dancing of all 
times has had a single purpose, which 
was to express a feeling or an idea pri- 
marily through rhythm. 

It appears, then, that everyone inherits 
a sense of rhythm from his prehistoric 
ancestors. Quite so, although everyone’s 
sense of rhythm is not equally keen any 
more than is their eyesight or hearing. 
But everyone who crosses streets or runs 
downstairs safely, who plays games or en- 
joys poetry, has a sense of rhythm which 
finds its best expression in movement, in 
some kind of dancing. 

Dancing, like dress, has styles. It 
changes, as the story of its development 
will show. People’s attitudes toward it 
change also. At one time the waltz was 
considered unbelievably naughty. 

Many people do not know that dancing 
has changed in the last few years. People 
all over the world are more interested in 
dancing than they have been since the 
days of Louis XIV. This modern danc- 


ing is by no means just the fox-trot. Be- 








sides social dancing, there is folk danc- 
ing inherited from other times and coun- 
tries; clog or tap dancing of several 
kinds; and a free or creative type of 
dancing which is the most widely expres- 
sive of all. 

If everyone, then, has some sense of 
rhythm and there are kinds of dancing 
to suit every taste in expressing that 
sense, why does everyone not dance? Per- 
haps everyone will before long. But 
dancing requires skill as does any im- 
portant activity. One must learn skill to 
enjoy it. People who feel they lack 
rhythm are usually mistaken. What they 
lack is the knowledge of how to move in 
rhythm. Embarrassment over one’s in- 
ability to follow music can be overcome 
by a little effort invested in listening and 
moving to music. Thinking all dancing 
except the fox-trot silly, as many people 
do, is one’s own misfortune. Dancing 
can be very silly indeed, but only when it 
is made so. Modern forms of dance are 
quite as serious and absorbing as modern 
sports if one knows how to dance. It is 
necessary to dance in much the spirit of 
the primitive dancer who was bent on 
finding expression for an idea that he 
could not express as well in other ways. 

One has only to look about to discover 
rhythm everywhere a part of the age we 
live in. The rhythms of today’s dances 
are as modern as aviation, and not to un- 
derstand them is to be left behind the 
times. What is rhythm? And how did 


dancing develop? Study the New Year’s 
crowd dancing in the streets. These ques- 
tions must be answered another time. 












Making Your Mind Behave 


Il. Lazy Servants of the Brain; How We Can Make Them Work 


BOUT two decades ago the huge 
steamer Titanic struck an iceberg 
and went down very quickly. The im- 
pact was so sudden and the damage to 
the vessel so vital that only a few pas- 
sengers were saved in the brief time that 
the Titanic was able to keep above water. 
People reading the tragic news next 
morning wondered that a ship of such 
large dimensions and sturdy construction 
could be crushed like an eggshell by just 
a fioating piece of ice. They did not 
realize that an iceberg is what its name 
literally indicates, an ice mountain, and 
that the part we see above the water level 
is only the tiniest fraction of the whole. 
Actually it is an ice mass so colossal as to 
dwarf by comparison even the floating 
grand hotels we know as ocean liners. 
Your brain and mine are like icebergs 
in the sense that our conscious life is only 
a small part of what William James 
happily called “the stream of conscious- 
ness”. Back and forth, to and fro, like 


By ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


Principal, Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn 


schools of fish in submarine depths, un- 
dulate our sensations, fancies, impulses, 
ideas, dreams, desires. We do not be- 
come fully aware of what goes on until 
one of them is so strong that it pushes 
its way above the surface and makes us 
notice it. When you sit down to study 
something in which you are not inter- 
ested you are constantly being inter- 
rupted by intruders. Into the struggle 
between Rome and Carthage, assigned as 
your history lesson, there suddenly breaks 
in‘the thought that if Babe Ruth doesn’t 
pole a few more homers soon, Lou Gehrig 
will overtake him. And neither Babe nor 
Lou, unfortunately for your success as a 
scholar, throws the faintest light on the 
fortunes of Carthage under the leader- 
ship of Hannibal. 

Let us put it another way. Suppose a 
town meeting of citizens is called to con- 
sider a rise in the tax rate in order to 
meet the expense of building a new high 
school in a growing community. The 








Reason 


Jt Out! 


One of the most sought-after of all commodities 
is Life Insurance Protection. 


There must be, and there is, a definite 
reason why men and women buy it. 


If you are young, you should prepare for 
the time when you, too, will need this 


safeguard. 


The Prudential man will 


advise you. 
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Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrwtp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


chairman arises to explain the probabl 
cost of the new venture, the expense 9 
other necessary public improvements, th 
usual sources of revenue and other topic 
closely relevant to the question at issue 
It is a hot evening and a militant minorit 
in the audience seems disinclined to pa 
attention. One of this number rudel 
interrupts the speaker and launches intg 
a harangue against the high cost of liy 
ing. Another spontaneous orator folloys 
in spite of the chairman’s attempts to re 
store order, and bitterly attacks the 
government for not furnishing more wu 
employment relief. Another leaps up 
questions the motives of the previou 
speaker and attacks his personal in. 
tegrity. Still another starts a tirade 
against the general efficiency of school 
management in the town. Accusations 
are hurled recklessly, in all directions, 
The meeting breaks up in pandemonium. 
Nothing has been accomplished. The 
chairman was too weak. 


Now for a moment we shall turn the 
spotlight on you. When you sit down to 
study a lesson you are really calling a 
meeting within your brain. Suppose it is 
a problem in algebra, embodying a new 
principle, which for the time being de 
mands your attention. Grave difficulties 
are encountered. The problem eludes 
your grasp. Something has gone wrong. 
At this point, if you are a strong chair 
man, you remain well poised and sum 
mon a committee of reserves to your res 
cue. You demand that the problem be 
mastered. There is a tremendous amount 
of activity. Possibly you may haye to go 
over the explanatory matter in the book. 
Possibly you may have to try a few tenta- 
tive hypotheses until the right one pops 
into your mind and fits all of the condi 
tions imposed. There is usually, if you 
keep up earnest work long enough, a mo- 
ment of illumination and a sense of sat: 
isfaction at achievement realized. You 
have won. 


If, on the other hand, you are a weak 
chairman, the creatures of your brail 
begin yawning and lazily taking advan- 
tage of your good nature and your im- 
potence. Instead of the problem you 
catch yourself chuckling at Amos ‘t 
Andy. Or you hum a tuneful little snatch 
about some of the joys connected with 
moonlight-saving time. Or you become 
sure that Gary Cooper is your idea of 8 
he-man on the screen. Or, emulating the 
courageous Byrd, you take a fascinating 
trip over Antarctic wastes, in your ow? 
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;ivate airplane, without any of the in- 
ental risks. The possibilities are 
mitless. Your meeting has broken up 

, disorder and the chairman in your 
vain, the Big Chief, the Director, the 

affic Manager, call him what you will, 
comes merely decorative, like a silk 

yera hat on a Hottentot warrior. 

Because our potential powers are so 
reat and our actual achievements by 

mparison so piffling, many of us may be 
wid to be mental loafers. We are very 
such like the man who has a motor car 
hat can go seventy miles an hour but who 
scontent to crawl along in it at a snail’s 
ace, tangling up traffic by his slowness 
nd arriving at his destination late. 

An incident from my own boyhood ex- 
nerience as a student has always made 
ne remember the part that interest and 

ill play in helping the learning process. 
fay I add right here that there was 
bithing precocious about my achieve- 
ments as a high school pupil and that 
hat happened to me has happened to 
any others, although then it all looked 
ery much like a miracle. 

Our teacher of mathematics at the time 
I speak of was a brilliant scholar who 
had studied his specialty in continental 
as well as American universities. He was 
aways many leaps ahead of his class and 
very difficult to follow because he had 
abad habit, from the pedagogic stand- 
pint, of skipping equations and explana- 
tions that he considered too obvious. One 
day he assigned to the class as home work 
four problems involving a knowledge of 
quadratic equations, the theory of which 
te thought, alas, that he had made clear. 
When I began working at my task I found 
nyself up against a stone wall. My jot- 
tings on numerous scraps of paper 
seemed to get me nowhere. But exactly at 
his point, when things looked their very 
worst, a cussed obstinate streak in me 
‘ame to my rescue and made me believe in 
magic, 

After what seemed an infinitv of 
westling with those problems—I had left 
them to the last—I noticed that the hour 
vas eleven-thirty. My parents had gone 
» bed with the sensible injunction that 
‘stop work and get some necessary sleep. 
With a heavy heart I finally clipped to- 
gether my unsuccessful scrawls and 
talled it a day. Something in me, how- 
‘ver, was very much disturbed at my de- 
‘eat and kept reprimanding me for yield- 
ing, 

And then the unexpected happened. 
My sleep was very light. Between three 
aad four in the morning, half-awake and 
ualf-asleep, I seemed to see an invisible 
‘and writing equation after equation on 
‘sheet of paper. All the four problems, 
vith an ease which was astounding after 
Ze agony of the night before, were 
“lying themselves right before me. There 
*as nothing left to do but jump out of 

and jot down the precious solutions 
ae doe daylight dissipated them into 


vague memories. That morning I basked 
in my teacher’s approval, since I was the 
only one in the class who had apparently 
succeeded in doing the home work to his 
satisfaction. 

The phenomenon that had saved me, 
however, was neither miracle nor magic. 
It is entirely explainable by natural 
causes: and has nothing spooky about it. 
This is what occurred: the worry and 
anxiety I had felt over those problems 
had called up from the depths those lazy 
servants of the brain, the subconscious 
reserves. My concern and interest spurred 
them on like a goad. When I was 
stretched out in bed, apparently asleep, 
the thought process was actively going 
on. In fact, with an acuteness and clarity 
that made by normal mathematical in- 
sight seem hopelessly foggy, the efficient 
subconscious reserves kept analyzing 
those problems during my sleep. They 
needed neither pencil nor paper. The 
conditions of each problem, the figures 
involved, the principles underlying all 
of them, were easily carried in their re- 
tentive memories. 

Robert Louis Stevenson used to brood 
over the plots of his novels by day and 
see them acted out, each incident prop- 
erly articulated to the rest, in his dreams 
at night. He called the actors his 
“brownies” or “little men”. This method 
seemed to assure flesh-and-blood char- 
acters as well as plausibility. A friend 
of mine who is very successful in design- 
ing settings for plays has a way of sit- 
ting in a darkened theater the night be- 
fore he begins working on a new crea- 
tion. The silence, the darkness, his in- 
tense concentration, result in the telling 
color combinations and the beautiful 
scenic studies for which this artist is 
noted. Engineers undertaking impor- 
tant enterprises, accountants temporarily 
baffled by involved bookkeeping tangles, 
authors mulling over the works that have 
not yet seen the light, painters, sculptors, 
composers galore, have known how to 
harness the subconscious powers and 
make them work. 

And yet a high school student will sit 
down, pencil in hand, ready to write an 
essay, and feel bitterly disappointed that 
his first efforts are so curiously inade- 
quate. If he only made the necessary 
mental preparation the result would be 
happily different. So often students say 
that a subject is “hard” when the only 
hard objects are the defences which they 
insist on having all around themselves 





HISTORY AND CURRENT 
EVENTS STUDENTS! 


Remember that there are many inter- 
esting literary features in SCHOLASTIC 
besides those you study in your Social 
Studies classes. Read the thrilling story, 
“The Most Dangerous Game”, the poems 
by Joseph Auslander, or the life of that 
greatest humorist, Lewis Carroll. 
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against the encroachments of knowledge. 

The open-sesame to power is interest. 
“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst.” 
When you are drawn to the task you have 
to do, you summon forces which are nor- 
mally lethargic. Almost it is as if, like 
Aladdin, you rubbed a magic lamp. In 
response to your wish the genii obey. The 
job is undertaken: the task is finished: 
the world, your world, admires. 

Bring to your lessons something of the 
fervor you put into your favorite sport 
or into the pursuit of your chosen hobby. 
You will become master of any domain 
o£ knowledge you choose to conquer. To 
the challenging reveille of your interest 
and your will all the dormant lackeys of 
your brain will arise and respond en- 
thusiastically, “Fear not! Doubt not! We 
are coming to the rescue!” 








HEBETUDE! 


NO, SIR, the cop can’t arrest him 
for it, because “hebetude” means 
folly. And almost as foolish as 
skating in your underwear is 
neglecting little coughs! Neglected 
little coughs become BIG coughs! 
Big coughs which keep you away 
from fun and play. 

It’s easy, however, to check lit- 
tle coughs before they grow up. 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops do 
this, quickly and surely. They 
soothe irritation, stop throat 
tickle, relieve the dryness. A 
cough hasn’t got a chance! 

And—S. B.’s are delicious candy! 


SMITH BROTHERS’ 
COUGH DROPS 


2 KINDS « S. B. (BLACK) AND MENTHOL 
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drawing inks- 
—in Black and Colors / 


r ALL probability you’ve drawn 
with drawing ink, but have you ever 
painted with it? If you haven’t ex- 
perienced the thrill of combining beau- 
tiful, sparkling, transparent colored 
drawing inks, you’ve missed a great 
deal. Send at oace for particulars of 
the 


HIGGINS’ 
AWARD CONTEST 


with 
GENEROUS PRIZES 
8100 IN CASH... DRAWING INK 
SETS .. MEDALS ..HONORABLE 
MENTION AWARDS 

Yes, there’s another fine contest again 
this year—bigger, better—more in- 
triguing than last year’s. In it you can 
combine brush and pen work in numer- 
ous colors and adaptations impossible 
with any other art media. The versa- 
tility, brilliancy and beauty of drawing 
inks will immediately inspire you. Ask 
your drawing teacher to tell you about 
it—to help you with suggestions as to 
subject, to color, to technique. 


Let America’s 
Foremost Authority Tell You 


HOW TO DRAW 


Mr. A. L. Guptill, the country’s foremost 
authority on pen and ink work, has prepared 
a set of six beautiful instruction sheets, in- 
cluding everything from simple brush and 
pen stroke drawings to a comprehen- 
sive consideration of wash and color. You 
can obtain Higgins’ Drawing Inks from 
your local stationer, druggist or 
art store. Just send us the label 








Black or Colored Drawing Ink and 
we will be glad to forward 
these beautiful and beneficial 
instruction sheets to you. De- 
tails of the contest are free. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me: (Check information desired) 
C) Details of the Higgins’ Award Contest. 


() Also, instruction sheets for which I enclose a 
label from a new bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink, 


Name. 





Your School 





Drawing Teacher 
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Frame of the huge 
magnet which, when 
wound with eight tons 
of copper wire, will be 
used in research with 
some of the smallest 
particles of matter 


ST-TUBES and TELESCOPEG 


A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared Exclusively for 
the SCHOLASTIC by SCIENCE SERVICE, Washington, D. C. 
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GIANT MAGNET * 


IGHT tons of copper wire wound on a 

huge magnet frame large enough 

for several men to stand inside will be 

diverted from its original purpose to aid 

in establishing a new speed record for 
material particles. 

The frame was one of four made by a 
telegraph company for use as part of 
powerful radio outfits. This particular 
one was ordered by a Chinese government 
no longer existing, and since the delivery 
could never be made it has now been 
turned over to the University of Calli- 
fornia, where it will be used for experi- 
ments under the direction of Prof. E. O. 
Lawrence. 

Professor Lawrence will whirl hydro- 
gen atom cores between the poles of the 
magnet until they attain enormous speeds 
and can be used to bombard and explore 
the hearts of other atoms. Velocities of 
many thousand miles a second will prob- 
ably be produced. Calculations indicate 
that energies of 25 million volts are en- 
tirely possible. Protons, or hydrogen atom 
particles charged with positive electricity, 
have already been speeded up by Profes- 
sor Lawrence’s method until they had an 
energy greater than that which is pro- 
duced by one million volts. 

These enormous speeds are made pos- 
sible because protons when placed in the 
neighborhood of a magnet begin travel- 
ing around in a circle. Hollow plates 
placed between the poles of the magnet 
give an electric push to the proton each 
time it comes around. This, of course, in- 
creases the speed just as a push each 
revolution will make a little playground 
merry-go-round gain speed. At last the 
little proton riders on the scientific whir- 
ligig are moving so fast that they cannot 
hang on, but are swished outside. At 
this terrific speed the particles can be 
used to bombard the hearts of other 
atoms, shattering them for the informa- 
tion of the physicist. 


NEW BUILDING BLOCK 


DISCOVERY of great importance to 
chemists was recently made at the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards and at Colum- 
bia University. Hydrogen atoms twice as 


heavy as the ordinary hydrogen aton 
were found for the first time by Prof 
Harold C. Urey and Dr. G. M. Murphy of 
Columbia University, working with Dr, 
F. G. Brickwedde of the Bureau staf. 

This new hydrogen “isotope”, which is 
chemically identical with its twin hydro 
gen atom, differing only in weight, prob 
ably forms a new unit in the building o/ 
many other chemical atoms, and will aid 
chemists in bringing to light the hidden 
mysteries of the atom core. 

The chemists found the new “isotope” 
by liquefying hydrogen and then cooling 
it to its excessively low freezing tempera: 
ture of 435 degrees below zero Fahren: 
heit. Then, when the liquid was evapo: 
rated under a reduced pressure, small 
residue containing the heavier “isotope” 
was secured. Prof. Urey and Dr. Murphy 
then examined this residue in their spec: 
troscope in New York and found a new 
series of hydrogen lines in the spectrum. 
These new lines could have been caused 
only by hydrogen atoms of atomic weight 
two. The new “isotope” is rare, however. 
In ordinary hydrogen gas, only one atom 
out of four thousand is of the new i: 
kind. 

The first part of the research was con- 
ducted by Dr. Brickwedde in ‘the low 
temperature laboratory of the Bureau, 
one of the few places in the United States 
where such low temperatures as those of 
freezing hydrogen are possible. It was 
there that helium was liquefied for the 
first time in America a few montis ago. 


TOOTHACHE DOOMED 


OME day in the foreseeable future. 

tooth decay with its accompanying 
aches and drillings and pullings and 
other ills may be no more. After ten long 
years of experimentation with animals 
Dr. E. V. McCollum and his associates. 
Dr. Henry Klein and Dr. H. G. Kruse of 
the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health have found a means of pre: 
venting tooth decay. 

The saliva in the mouth, Dr. McCollum 
found to be the important thing in pre 
venting, or producing, tooth decay. An 
the saliva composition is determined by 
the chemical composition of the blood. 
The blood in its turn is dependent upon 
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hat we eat. Phosphorus is one of the 
pportant elements. We obtain phos- 
jorus from such foods as milk, eggs, 
on beef, and peas. But in order that the 
hosphorus we eat be taken up by the 
jod and thus get into the saliva, it is 
4 necessary for us to include in our 
‘et a certain amount of calcium and 
itamin D. 

We can secure the calcium from milk, 
wgs, spinach and other watery green 
getables, and to a lesser extent from 
mits. The necessary vitamin D occurs 
fish oils, egg yolk, butter fat, whole 
. It can also be obtained from either 








tains plenty of these foods and plenty 
sunshine, the teeth will not decay, Dr. 


RCHEOLOGISTS digging beneath 
the ruins of Susa, perhaps the old- 
st city on earth, came across two bone 
implements which had scratched into 














them rude outline drawings of men 
mounted on horses. 

These sketches look like those drawn 
with crayon by first-grade school chil- 
dren. But they were carved by men more 
than 5,000 years ago and show without 
question that even in that long-ago time 
eer knights rode gayly forth on noble 
steeds, 
























THE PEPPER POT 


Answers to Students’ Questions on Personal 
Problems, Manners, Vocations, and General 
Information, Address Pepper Pot Editor, The 

Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., New York City. 































Dear Editor: 





I have chosen for my vocation to be an art- 
istand I should like to learn the requirements 
Jor an artist. I should like to know what will 
benefit me to become a good artist. Is it bet- 
ter to attend college? 










M. V. 


By all means, enroll in an art school. In 
the meantime, develop your powers of obser- 
vation by sketching or drawing as much as 
possible. If you have long to go before you 
finish high school, take as many courses in 
drawing and anatomy as you can, 


Dear Editor: 
What should a girl say to a boy after a 














dance when he says, “Thank you”? Should a 
girl thank a boy after he has taken - o 


Reply, “It was a nice dance” or, “I enjoyed 
it, too,” or a similar phrase. Always express 
your appreciation of any treat which has 
been given you. You know yourself how 
pleasant it is to receive appreciation when 
you have done something for somebody even 
though you enjoyed doing it. Some girls are 
afraid of appearing unaccustomed to receiv- 
ing attentions if they return thanks, but they 
must remember that a girl should be fully as 
polite to a boy as she would be to another 


35 
girl! Especially if she wants to be taken out 
again. 


Dear Editor: 
Is it constitutional for one State to sue 
another? E. M. F. 


Yes, before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Typical cases are Michigan, 
Indiana, and Ohio vs. Illinois (the Chicago 
Lake Diversion Case), and the land grants 
cases of New York vs. Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania vs. Virginia. See Article III, Section 
2, of the Constitution. 




































How telephone cables 
march down the Wield 


THREE miles a day doesn’t sound 
very fast if you’re talking about 
airplanes or automobiles. But 
when a six man crew lays a huge 
lead covered telephone cable 
deep in the earth at the rate of 
three miles a day, that’s speed. 
Here’s how it’s done. Two big 
eleven ton tractors, with a com- 
bined drawbar pull of twelve 
tons, are hitched up in tandem. 
Behind them comes a trailer, 
carrying the great five ton reel of 
cable. Immediately following the 
trailer is a trench plow that cuts 
a narrow ditch, two and a half 
feet deep, in the ground. And 
bringing up the rear is a V-shaped 
backfilling device which scrapes 
the earth back into the trench. 
As the powerful tractors go 
roaring into action, the plow 
opens its furrow and the cable is 
fed over rollers and through 


' 


a steel tube into the bottom ( 


of the trench. And hardly 


A BELL SYSTEM 






has it dropped into place when 
the earth closes over it. At one 
instant the field is untouched in 
front of the plow. Ten seconds 
later, at the same spot, a deep 
ditch has been dug, a telephone 
cable laid, and the ditch filled up. 

Such a cable as the one de- 
scribed above is 3% inches in 
diameter, and may contain. as 
many as 3636 telephone wires. 
The cable sheath used for pro- 
tecting the wires is an alloy of 
lead and antimony, wrapped in 
steel tape. In the entire Bell 
System there are now over two 
million tons of cable sheath in 
use — enough to fill a train of 
freight-cars 150 miles long! 

It is due to efficient, modern 
methods, standardized through- 
out the country, that the Bell 
System has been able to provide 
better and better telephone 
service each year and at the 
same time keep it low in cost. 


ADVERTISEMENT 









CONTESTS and PUZZLES 


NAME ME 
(I’m a Book on Economics) 


No. 9. Closing Date, Feb. 12 








Tus is one of a series of every-issue guess- 

ing games on the titles of great books. 
Each of them suggests or represents the title 
of some famous novel, play, biography, or 
other book. Besides guessing correctly the 
name of the book and its author, you must 
send in an essay not exceeding 200 words on 
the book in question. 

For the best essay submitted each time, 
Scholastic will award a prize of a good book 
of your own choice. No one can win this 
prize more than once. But send in all fifteen 
of your answers and essays before the closing 
dates each time, and at the end of the year 
the students who have come nearest getting 
the entire list right and have submitted the 
best group of essays will be awarded prizes 
as follows: $15, $10, and $5 worth of books. 


The closing date for Contest No. 8, given 
as Feb. 12, should have been Jan. 29. 

Address your replies to Book Title Editor, 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., New York City. 





RESULTS OF “NAME ME” 
CONTEST No. 6 


A DOLL’S HOUSE 
By HENRIK IBSEN 


N A Doll’s House, the first of Ibsen’s great 

social plays, a problem is presented and 
its solution determined. 

The problem is whether or not Nora, the 
individual, stimulated to consciousness of 
the potential power of her personality, will 
be victorious over Nora, the doll, ascendant 
by the will of, first, her father, and then 
her husband. Nora desires to be her hus- 
band’s companion, but she is never consid- 
ered otherwise by him than as his toy. When 
by trying to help him she brings infamy upon 
herself, he is not man enough to see the ex- 
tent of her sacrifice and share the respon- 
sibility. He thinks only of the disgrace she 
has brought upon himself—only of the 
trouble his plaything has caused him. 

The solution, which is Nora’s decision to 
leave her husband, proves the victory of 
Nora’s individuality. The unimpassioned but 
earnest discussion between husband and wife 


which leads to the denouement is a most 
powerful episode. 

This type of play was a new development, 
and the possibilities which it presented 
revolutionized drama. A Doll’s House be- 
came, therefore, the prototype of a new 
school which produces with varying degrees 
of skilfulness a large portion of contempo- 
rary drama. 

(First Prize)—Marian Wagner. 

Central Senior High School, 
South Bend, Indiana. 

Teacher, Miss Dora i. Keller. 





DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


FLL in the missing words in the blanks 

below and keep your results until spring. 
The missing words all refer to current events 
in this issue. Copies of the first seven con- 
tests will be mailed on request. Mail all your 
answers together not later than April 30 to 
Missing Word Editor, Scholastic, 155 East 
44th St., New York City. Splendid prizes 
will be given for the most complete and 
accurate answers. 


CONTEST No. 9 


in Congress intro- 

duced a tariff bill providing for no 
of duties, but setting up a 

and taking from the 
the power to change rates. 

2. in Wash- 
ington, typified by the late 
of the New York 
exercise great influence by providing a link 
between the and 
branches of the Govern- 














3. A majority of the American delegation 
to the 
at Geneva are supporters of the 

. They are willing to 





accept the principle of 
instead of 
4, The British Government in 
adopted a policy of 
the failure of the London 
Mahatma 
has been imprisoned and the ................0:+-0-0« 
campaign renewed. 





limitation. 

















5. The 
has begun broadcasting complete perform- 
ances with explanations by 
ecscecsecececeseccecececensy the American sai 
The first opera to go on the air was ................ es 














The Round Table 


(Continued from page 17) 


Toledo Fog 


Quiet as the coming of the day, 
Ghostly as the passing of a soul, 

Simple as a child knelt down to pray, 
Cheering as a warm and glowing coal, 
Lights are peering through the cloudy mist, 

While a fog-horn groans its warning from 


afar; 
And streets are sleek, black seals that writhe 
and twist 
Beneath the wheels of every passing car. 


I walk alone, unnoticed in the crowd, 
Reveling in beauty, half divine; 


I long to scream ecstatically aloud 
And share with others rapture such 
mine. 
Its glory leaves me quivering, agog, 
Weird mystery of thick Toledo fog, 
—Jane Stowell, 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
Miss Alma Paschall, Teacher, 


Years oF Grace, by Margaret Ayers Bz 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., $2.50. 


Years of Grace won for its author the P 
litzer prize and a place among those seleg 
writers who produce work of lasting cali 
This pleasantly satirical and poignant s 
will be a favorite with those who look f 
realistic material and a simple, direct g 

Very often in her book Mrs. Barnes loiter 
to give us some excellent descriptive pa 
sages but her chief concern is characier creg. 
tion and character development and this she 
does with the hand and stroke of a master. 

The story takes us back to the awakening 
girlhood of the heroine, Jane Ward. In a 
interesting old Chicago setting we follow 
her rather selfish and aimless youth to her 
matriage with Stephen Carver. Equally in 
teresting storm and calm bring her to mid. 
dle age and a complete readjustment to the 
ideals of the new generation. 

Old and young will find this an absorbing 
story. It is a striking study of the shifting 
attitudes of generations passing and present, 

—Marguerite Stuart, 

Mt. Mercy Academy, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sisters Mary Lucille and 
Mary Margaret, Teachers. 








Putting Congress Into 


the Home 
(Continued from page 30) 


the overwhelming demands of democracy. 
The obstacles to parliamentary broad- 
casting are as certain to be overcome as 
were the one-time serious objections to 
the printing of legislative debates. 

What would be the effect of a Con- 
gressional broadcast? The consciousness 
of speaking to millions of people would 
doubtless have a sobering and elevating 
effect upon Senators and Representatives. 
The filibuster, which seems defeniible in 
the historic atmosphere of the Senate 
chamber, could probably not survive 
when exposed to the gaze of the work-a- 
day world. And then the bringing of the 
sessions of Congress into every American 
home would have immense consequences 
in civic education. The superb agency 
for communication which exists in our 
radio machinery would be put to a prac- 
tical advantage. The spectacle of millions 
of intelligent citizens solemnly receiving 
the message that So and So’s tobacco 1s 
good to the last sneeze in the truck-load 
would be somewhat mitigated by the 
broadcasting of the foremost opinions 
and discussions of taxation, farm relief, 
tariff rates, the war debts, and foreign 
policy. The only question is as to when 
Congress will be willing to bring its pro 
cedure into conformity with the scientific 
age. 
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“Venus Victrix! Venus Victrix! Cesar 


Brave were Labienus’ men, and worthy 
soldiers, but never has the world seen 
cavalry that could break a forest of ser- 
ried pikes. And as waves, dashing up, 
recoil from some giant rock, so the horse- 
men that outlived the charge, their on- 
set shattered on these deadly spears, with 


“Follow me!” shouted Quintus Sergius. 
Above the roar of battle his bugles rang, 
and sweeping on over the bloody field, 
over the corpses of steeds and men, the 
two thousand turned Pompeius’ left flank 
and struck the infantry in the rear. At the 
same time, Cesar’s reserves struck along 
the whole battle-front, and Pompeius’ 
legions broke in flight, casting away their 
swords and shields, fleeing in terror from 


Terrible was the rout. Fifteen thousand 
of Pompeius’ men lay dead or wounded 
when that dreadful storm had passed, but 
of Cesar’s veterans a bare two hundred 
died. And when the sun set on the plain 
of Pharsalus, Pompeius Magnus, Pompey 


to 

| The Sword of Sergestus 

ocracy. (Continued from page 23) 

= javelins flew and swords bit deep as Ro- 

ons tp fought with Roman. Imperator!” 

Then Titus Labienus, he who had been 

ste Cesar’s ablest lieutenant-general in Gaul, 

sind but had deserted to Pompeius, put in 

would @tion the seven thousand horsemen of 

wath the Optimates and came sweeping down 

ative, Cesar’s right wing. The cavalry of 

ble in Cesar fought well, but, overborne by 

“sea numbers, were thrown back, and La- 4. thought turned and fled. 

ai bienus’ men, with reddened swords, 

alia wheeled to take Caesar in the rear; the 

dt end of the battle was at hand—this flank- 

rican (03 Movement would decide the struggle, 

di and soon, now, Cesar’s army would be 

gency “ fight. 

ee But to their consternation, the Opti- 

moe mates found their path blocked by two 

ions thousand infantry, grim, battle-hardened 

iving soldiers, drawn up in the famous triple 

as line, their javelins not poised for throw- 

Joad (q U% but held like spears. the conqueror of Gaul. 
the “Stand firm! Remember, thrust at 

ee their faces!” shouted Quintus Sergius. 

lief, Venus Victrix!” 

eign And as with thunder of hoofs the 

shen cavalry came roaring down, from two 

pro- thousand throats rose the war-cry of the 

tific men who broke the Nervii, who took 










the Hill of Alesia from the countless 
hosts of Gaul: 


the Great, was a hunted fugitive, and 
Gaius Julius Cesar was master of the 
world, 
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Wouldn’t you like to see 
George Washington’s 
Commission ? 


Ti. original Commis- 
sion issued by the Continental Congress 
to George Washington, appointing him 
Commander in Chief of the American 
Army, is now preserved in the Library of 
Congress in Washington. 


Creased and worn, probably from being 
carried on General Washington’s person 
during his strenuous campaigns, and bear- 
ing the famous signature of John Hancock, 
then President of the Continental Con- 
gress, it is an inspiring document. 


We have made copies of this important 
relic of the early days of our country, ex- 
actly like the original, which those who 
are lucky enough to visit Washington 
during Bicentennial Year can see for 
themselves. 


Wouldn’t you like to have one? Just 
send four cents to cover the cost of mail- 
ing your copy, along with your name, 
street and number, city and state, clearly 
printed on your letter. Be sure to write 
plainly, and read the address carefully 
before mailing your letter to be sure it is 
all there, so the postman can find you. 


Address your request to 
Joun Hancock Inguiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 











LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WHAT STUDENT COUNCILS ARE DOING 


Edited by N. ROBERT RINGDAHL 


Principal, Corcoran School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















OYS and girls of our high schools! Do 

you realize to what an extent high school 
principals, superintendents, and _ teachers 
have taken you into their confidence in school 
government? Do you know that at Los 
Angeles, during the National Education 
Association Convention last July, a high 
school student addressed ten thousand edu- 
cators from all 
over the United 
States, on the 
topic “Student 
Councils”? 

If you are inter- 
ested in these 
things, then read 
this student coun- 
cil column regu- 
larly as it will ap- 
pear from time to 
time in Scholastic, 
under the title, 
“WHAT STU- 
DENT COUN- 

NORTON CILS ARE DO- 
ING”. It will keep you in touch with the 
latest activities of student councils, offer 
brief but definite descriptions of councils in 
particular cities, and have men of national 
prominence in this field discuss special prob- 
lems directly with you. We shall publish 
photographs of council officers and of leading 
council workers, together with short articles 
written by them. 

Someone has said “You cannot pay 
another a higher compliment than by expect- 
ing much of him.” If this is true, then prin- 
cipals are paying you students a very high 
compliment in allowing you an active part in 
governing your own schools, You are merit- 
ing this-trust magnificently! I have in mind 
outstanding things done, marked executive 
ability and judgment shown, loyalty to high 
ideals carried into execution. Many of these 
activities will be reviewed in this department. 
Turn to it. Show it to your council advisor. 
Send me news of your own school, with pic- 
tures. This is your department as well as 
mine. I shall look forward to your contribu- 
tions and hope to make you all my friends. 


Memphis Leads 


Central High School, Memphis, Tennessee, 
stands out as an illustration of what a student 
council and student participation can do fot 
a school with proper faculty sympathy and 
support. The work done there since 1924, 
when student government was started, led to 
national recognition when Superintendent 
Willis Sutton of Atlanta, President of the 
National Education Association, chose Law- 
rence Norton, President of the Central Stu- 
dent Government Association of Memphis, to 
address superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers from all parts of the United States in 
Los Angeles last July. This was a most un- 
usual distinction and shows the high regard 
Dr. Sutton has for student ability and trust- 
worthiness. 

Lawrence’s topic was “School Is Life”. 
He said in part: “Today the schools are edu- 


cating students in citizenship by establishing 
student government. Under such a system a 
student lives as a citizen; he enjoys the same 
privileges and assumes the same responsi- 
bilities that any citizen does under any other 
democratic form of government. . . . If I 
may say one thing to you who are superin- 
tendents of schools, supervisors, and worthy 
classroom teachers, then I should like to make 
a plea that more trust be placed in the stu- 
dents. ... Under an honor system or a system 
of student government, the students are 
trusted to regulate their own conduct and 
that of their fellows, and investigations have 
proved that groups who were so trusted under 
wise supervision have never failed to meet 
their obligations.” 

The Central Student Council, consisting of 
52 members, one from each of as many home 
rooms, meets once a week with an advisor 
appointed by the principal. A cabinet com- 
posed of all the elective officers also meets 
weekly. The President appoints a chief and 
seven deputy marshals whose duty it is to 
see that council laws are enforced. The Con- 
stitution provides for a lower or Advisory 
Court and for an upper or Central Court. In 
1929, 224 cases came before the lower court 
and seven before the upper. There were 139 
sentences to detention, 73 dismissals, and 9 
appeals. This shows that the work of the 
council and of the courts is taken seriously! 

The range of activities of their association 
is broad and interesting. An information 
desk is maintained in a front corridor to 
assist visitors and students. Photographs of 
council presidents are collected for the 
student office. Special student government 
stationery is provided from the treasury. A 
calendar of the week’s activities is published 
every Tuesday. Programs are planned for 
the auditorium for each Wednesday. A 
Student’s Guide is published yearly and free 
copies are given all new students at a 
“welcome meeting” arranged especially for 
them. Teachers are often invited to attend 


sessions. An accurate record of proceeding 
of the Council is filed. Control of corridor 
lunchrooms, attendance and conduct in th 
auditorium, and direction of campaigns ar 
among other activities. 

school news to the city papers. 

in a “more beautiful campus” campaign, ¢ 
operating with the city and with the Boarj 
of Education. 

Says the editor of the Student’s Guid 
“We have made mistakes, but greater thay 
our mistakes has been our growth in self 
control and in responsible citizenship,” 


Council “Pick Ups” 


President Hargreaves of the Cheyney 
Washington, State Teachers College, wa 
asked this question at one of the sessions q 
the National Conference in Seattle: “Woul 
you put a bad boy on the student council? 
Instantly came his reply: “Sure! It wi 
make him good.” 

* 

Teachers at Marshall High School, Minne. 
apolis, Minnesota, are asked to come an ho 
late to school now and then in order to give 
pupils in their home rooms and classes oppor. 
tunity actually to practice self government, 
It works! 

* * 

Student council delegates from Kansas, 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and other States 
met last November at Central High School, 
Omaha, for a two-day convention. All were 
accompanied by faculty sponsors, but nearly 
all the work of the convention was managed 
directly by students. 

* ok 

Miss Adele Humphrey, Vice Principal of 
Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, told 
the National Conference on Student Coun 
cils of the work of the Ephebian Society, an 
organization of the graduates of all the Los 
Angeles high schools. It was established 14 
years ago and has 1400 members. The men. 
bers meet regularly to discuss present-day 
civic problems. Why not have council presi- 
dents take the lead in forming similar clubs 
as soon as such presidents reach the “ex” 
status? 

* * 

You are invited to send to the editor of 
this department your suggestions, comments, 
criticisms; in fact, anything which is for the 
good of the “cause”. Let this be a clearing 
house for the exchange of ideas on the work 
of student councils, and one into which de- 
pression shall never enter. 


Tabulation of votes at election of student government officers, 
Central High School, Memphis, Tenn. 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


schools advertising in the Scholastic, or any particular type of school in which you may be interested, 
Catalogs of these schools and colleges are free on request. 


Any information you may desire sequeting 
will be gladly answered by Scholastic Scho 


and College Service. 


letters, giving as much information as possible, to 


Lillian R. Matlaw, Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 
(In writing schools direct for catalog and information, please mention SCHOLASTIC) 


Address your 








FINE and APPLIED ARTS 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


(oMPLETE instruction in all branches 

Commercial and Fine Art. Catalog. fl D 

THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 

Faculty of seventy-five. urses in all branches. Operated 

a non-profit basis, low tuition. Fifty-third year. ase 


ted catalog. Spring Term begins March 29. 
Dee Box $.S., Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Att 


BLEEK St of COSTUME and 


ERY DESIGNING; 
We prepare you for a outaeeet | career as Fashion De- 
ser, Draper, Patternmaker, Dressmaker, Hat Maker, 
bavia, 7. Rg etc. Individual instruction. 
eve courses. Write for Booklet 8S. 

rs 223 Flatbush. “Ave., Brooklyn, N. 'Y. near L. I. Depot) 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Associated with Layton Art Gallery. All branches of art in- 
duding Advertising Design, Teacher Training, and Indus- 
trial Design. A non- — ———-. a, tuition. Lim- 
ited classes. Term beg! d for free catalog. 
3LAYTON ART GALLERY, MILWAUKEE, : WISCONSIN 





Dept. 612 
5 E. Jackson Bina Chicago, IIl. 

















MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC — PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE — OPERA CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 
Enrollment Open for 2nd Term. Send for Catalogue S. 
310 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
(Telephone Clarkson 2-1700) 








STUDY ART in MINNEAPOLIS 


Advertising Art, Special summer 
Design, Interior courses. Ideal 
Decoration . . . « 


Drawing, Painting, 
ge Art... recognized art 
center. for 


s begin Feb. 
1st and Sept. 26th. Catalog 
THE SCHOOL OF THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
228 East 25th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 














PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SICAL mUCAT() 
sice and Four 
Coeducational. Teacher a. Camp. Girls’ 





Year Degree Courses 
Dormitories on Campus. tment Bu- 


reau. Students aaa open 1. Catalog. 
1462 Chapel St., New Haven, FG 


OLD coLLEG 


NURSES’ TRAINING 
COCHRAN SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N. Y., 
4 delightful location; thirty minutes from theatre 
and shopping district, New York City. Registered 
—thirty months’ course; for detailed information 
apply principal. 


MUSIC and DRAMATIC ART 
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_e 3K, write S. Ives, See’y, 66 W. 85th St. N. 


e 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
sim, degree by Univeraty of Piesburse Beginners or 
Behools ‘of Music. {31 Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.” 























Business and Secretarial Training 
By C. C. GAINES 
HORTLY you will graduate and turn to 
face the problem beside which all others 
are related as dependents—the problem of 
getting on jn the world of making a living. 
Your scholastic career will have given you 
general information, many indiscriminate and 
unrelated book facts, and a good stock of 
intellectual conceit. You will be “educated” 
—but will you be prepared to work? 

You are willing to recognize a fact adverse 
to yourself, I hope. Here is such a fact. 
Recognize it and act. You ought to enter 
some sort of a vocational school, i.e., a school 
in which is taught the professional, technical, 
commercial, practical, or career-building side- 
of the work you propose to do. 

Have you.decided what that work is to be? 
Do not drift into something, the first thing 
that offers after graduation. If you do, your 
failure is a foregone conclusion. The fact 
that you are freshly graduated from high 
school or college will avail you nothing when 
you stand before an employer of labor and 
demand a job. - Whatever your work is to be, 
make your plans for a thorough preparation 
for that work at the best school within your 
means. Do not rely on your high school or 
general education. It has a limited value in 
the market place in which you must offer 
yourself if you would sell your services. 

Your mind as a high school graduate has 
been disciplined and strengthened. How 
could you spend the time more profitably be- 
tween school sessions than in learning ste- 
nography, typewriting and the operation of 
office machines? If you have not already 
learned shorthand so that you can take cor- 
respondence from dictation, you could not 
spend the next six months to greater advan- 
tage than by giving yourself this accomplish- 
ment. This is especially true of those young 
people who are ambitious to take a college 
degree or “finish” but whose parents have not 
the means wherewith to pay the expenses of a 
four-year college course. Having stenography, 
you could earn your own way through college; 
moreover, the learning of shorthand is one of 
the most helpful means of language develop- 
ment. It increases the student’s power of 
expression, by enlarging the vocabulary, and 
giving perfect accuracy in spelling, punctua- 
tion and composition. Qualify yourself to 
finish your. higher education with secretarial 
work and thus be able to make your own way. 
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CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Dept. 4 504 Wrightwood Ave., CHICAGO 


NATIONAL 


toma National Kindergarten and Elementary Col- 
lege. Trains women as teachers of nursery schools, 
eG elementary grades. Four-year course 
with B.E. degree. Three-year teacher’s diploma, two- 


COLLEGE OF 


year certificate. Many practice schools. Students from 
38 states. Attractive dormitory. Sports. Near Lake 
Michigan, and Northwestern University campus. Mid- 
term Feb. 1. Write for catalog. 

Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Dept. G-12, Evanston, tll. 
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Unique two-year course which prepares high school 
graduates for superior positions: One year of college 
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ing. Country setting near Long Island Sound. 
Beautiful campus. For booklet, address Box S. 
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The Most Dangerous Game 


(Continued from page 17) 


why discuss that now?” Then a business-like 
air animated him. “Ivan,” he said to Rains- 
ford, “will supply you with hunting clothes, 
food, a knife. I suggest you wear moccasins; 
they leave a poorer trail. I suggest, too, that 
you avoid the big swamp in the southeast 
corner of the island. We call it Death Swamp. 
There’s quicksand there. One foolish fellow 
tried it. The deplorable part of it wie that 
Lazarus followed him. I loved Lazarus; he 
was the finest hound in my pack. Well, I 
must beg you to excuse me now. I always 
take a siesta after lunch. You'll hardly have 
time for a nap, I fear. You'll want to start, 
no doubt. I shall not follow till dusk. Hunt- 
ing at night is so much more exciting than by 
day, don’t you think? Au revoir, Mr. Rains- 
ford, au revoir.” 


General Zaroff, with a deep, courtly bow, 
strolled from the room. From another door 
came Ivan. Under one arm he carried khaki 
hunting clothes, a haversack of food, a leather 
sheath containing a long-bladed hunting 
knife; his right hand rested on a cocked 
revolver thrust in the crimson sash about his 
waist. 

x ~ * 


Rainsford had fought his way through the 
bush for two hours. “I must keep my nerve. 
I must keep my nerve,” he said, through tight 
teeth. 


He had not been entirely clear-headed 
when the chateau gates snapped shut behind 
him. His whole idea at first was to put dis- 
tance between himself and General Zaroff, 
and, to this end, he had plunged along, 
spurred on by panic. Now he had got a grip 
on himself, had stopped, and was taking stock 
of himself and the situation. 


He saw that straight flight was futile; 
inevitably it would bring him face to face 
with the sea. “I'll give him a trail to follow,” 
muttered Rainsford, and he struck off from 
the rude path he had been following into 
the trackless wilderness. 


He executed a series of intricate loops; he 
doubled on his trail again and again, recall- 
ing all the lore of the fox hunt, and all the 
dodges of the fox. Night found him leg- 
weary, with hands and face lashed by the 
branches, on a thickly wooded ridge. A big 
tree with a thick trunk and outspread 
branches was near by, and taking care to 
leave not the slightest mark, he climbed up 
into the crotch, and stretching out on one of 
the broad limbs, after a fashion, rested. 
Rest brought him new confidence and almost 
a feeling of security. Even so zealous a 
hunter as General Zaroff could not trace him 
there, he told himself; only the devil himself 
could follow that complicated trail through 
the jungle after dark. 


Toward morning, when a dingy gray was 
varnishing the sky, the cry of some startled 
bird focussed Rainsford’s attention. Some- 
thing was coming by the same winding way 
Rainsford had come. He flattened himself 
down on the limb, and through a screen of 
leaves almost as thick as tapestry, he watched. 
The thing that was approaching was a man. 

It was General Zaroff. He made his way 
along with his eyes fixed in utmost concen- 
tration on the ground before him. He paused 
almost beneath the tree, dropped to his knees, 
and studied the ground. Rainsford’s impulse 
was to hurl himself down like a panther, but 


he saw that the general’s right hand held 
something metallic—a small automatic 
pistol. 


The hunter shook his head several times, 
as if he were puzzled. Then he straightened 
up and took from his case one of his black 
cigarettes; its pungent smoke floated up to 
Rainsford’s nostrils. 

Rainsford held his breath. The general’s 
eyes had left the ground and were traveling 
inch by inch up the tree. Rainsford froze 
there, every muscle tensed for a spring. But 
the sharp eyes of the hunter stopped before 
they reached the limb where Rainsford lay; 
a smile spread over his face. Very delib- 
erately he blew a smoke ring into the air; 
then he turned his back on the tree and 
walked carelessly away, back along the trail 
he had come. Swish of the underbrush 








against his hunting boots grew fainter ,, 
fainter. 


The pent-up air burst hotly from Rai 
ford’s lungs. His first thought made }; 
feel sick and numb. The general could jg" 
low a trail through the woods at night; 
could follow an extremely difficult trail; om" 
by the merest chance had the Cossack failg 
to see his quarry. 

Rainsford’s second thought was even mo 
terrible. Why had the general smiled? YW, 
had he turned back? Rainsford did ny 
want to believe what his reason told him yw; 
true. The general was playing with hin 
The general was saving him for another day 
sport! The Cossack was the cat; he wa 
the mouse. Then it was that Rainsfori 
knew the full meaning of terror. 

“T will not lose my nerve. I will not.” 
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He slid down from the tree, and struck off 
sain into the woods. His face was set and 
forced the machinery of his mind to 
action. Three hundred yards from his 
iding place he stopped where a huge dead 
ree leaned precariously on a_ smaller, 
ving one. Throwing off his sack of food 
Rainsford took his knife from its sheath and 
began to work with all his energy. 

The job was finished at last, and he threw 

imself down behind a fallen log a hundred 
feet away. He did not have to wait long. 

he cat was coming again to play with the 
mouse. 

Following the trail with the sureness of a 
bloodhound came General Zaroff. Nothing 
escaped those searching black eyes, no 
crushed blade of grass, no bent twig, no mark, 
no matter how faint, in the moss. So intent 
was the Cossack on his stalking that he was 
upon the thing Rainsford had made before 
he saw it. His foot touched the protrud- 
ing bough that was the trigger. Even as he 
touched it, the general sensed his danger and 
leaped back with the agility of an ape. But 
he was not quite quick enough; the dead 
tree struck the general a glancing blow on 
the shoulder as it fell; he staggered, but he 
did not fall; nor did he drop his revolver. He 
stood there, rubbing his injured shoulder, and 
Rainsford, with fear again gripping his heart, 
heard the general’s mocking laugh ring 
through the jungle. 

“Rainsford,” called the general, “if you 
ate within sound of my voice, as I supposé 
you are, let me congratulate you. Not many 
men know how to make a Malay man- 
catcher. Luckily for me, I too, have hunted 
in Malacca. You are proving of interest, Mr. 
Rainsford. I am going now to have my 
wound dressed; it’s only a slight one. But 
I shall be back. I shall be back.” 

When the general, nursing his bruised 
shoulder, had gone, Rainsford took up his 
flight again. It was flight now, a desperate, 
hopeless flight. Dusk came, then darkness, 
and still he pressed on. The ground grew 
softer under his moccasins; the vegetation 
gtew ranker, denser; insects bit him savagely. 
Then, as he stepped forward, his foot sank 
into the ooze. He tried to wrench it back, 
but the muck sucked viciously at his foot. 
With a violent effort he tore his foot loose. 
He knew where he was now. Death Swamp 
and its quicksand. The softness of the earth 
gave him an idea. He stepped back from 
the quicksand a dozen feet or so and began 
to dig. The pit grew deeper; when it was 
above his shoulders, he climbed out and from 
some hard saplings cut stakes and sharpened 
them to a fine point. These stakes he planted 
in the bottom of the pit with the carpet of 
weeds and branches and with it he covered 
the mouth of the pit. Then, wet with sweat 
and aching with tiredness, he crouched be- 
hind the stump of a lightning-charred tree. 

He knew his pursuer was coming; he heard 
the padding sound of feet on the soft earth, 
and the night breeze brought him the perfume 
of the general’s cigarette. Rainsford, crouch- 
ing there, lived a year in a minute. Then 
he felt an impulse to cry aloud with joy, for 
he heard the sharp crackle of the breaking 
branches as the cover of the pit gave way; 
he heard the sharp scream of pain as the 
Pointed stakes found their mark. He leaped 
up from his place of concealment. Then he 
cowered back. Three feet from the pit a 
man was standing, with an electric torch in 

hand. 

“You’ve done well, Rainsford,” the voice 





Gerald: “Mr. Smith, did you ever hear a 
rabbit bark?” 
Professor Smith: “Rabbits do not bark.” 
Gerald: “But, Mr. Smith, my biology book 
says that rabbits eat cabbage and bark.” 
% 


It was a Scotchman in the football stadium 
who jumped up and shouted, 
“Hey, you there! Get that quarter back!” 
—Albert Studebaker. 


And then there was the Scotchman who 
wrote the editor saying that if any more 
Scotch stories appeared he’d quit borrowing 
the magazine. 

« 

Demon Golfer (to foursome ahead) : “Par- 
don, but would you mind if I played through? 
I’ve just heard that my wife has been taken 
seriously ill.” 


Landlord: “This room was formerly occu- 
pied by a chemist. He invented a new ex- 
plosive.” 

Prospective Roomer: “I suppose those 
spots on the wall are the results of his experi- 
ments?” 

Landlord: “Well, indirectly, yes. Those 
are the chemist.” 

® 

Returned tourist (to friend): “Well, I 
liked Paris and Rome, but the best part of 
the whole thing was the trip over.’ Don’t 
miss that, whatever you do, if you ever go 
to Europe.” 

« 
“Your teeth are like the stars,” he said, 
And pressed her hand so white. 
And he spoke true, for, like the stars, 
Her teeth came out at night. 


r 
Wife (to husband sick in bed): “Darling, 
I’m just writing to mother—er—how do you 
spell cemetery, with an S or a C?” 
* 
Breadline banter: “The food’s nothin’ ex- 
tra—but you meet some awful nice people.” 








of the general called. “Your Burmese tiger 
pit has claimed one of my best dogs. Again 
you score. I think, Mr. Rainsford, I'll see 
what you can do against my whole pack. I’m 
going home for a rest now. Thank you for 
a most amusing evening.” 

At daybreak Rainsford, lying near the 
swamp, was awakened by a sound that made 
him know that he had new things to learn 
about fear. It was the baying of a pack of 
hounds. For a moment he stood there, think- 
ing. An idea that held a wild chance came 
to him, and tightening his belt, he headed 
away from the swamp. 

The baying of the hounds drew nearer, 
then still nearer, nearer, ever nearer. On a 
ridge Rainsford climbed a tree. Down a 
watercourse, not a quarter of a mile away, 
he could see the bush moving. Straining 
his eyes, he saw the lean figure of General 
Zaroff; just ahead of him, Rainsford made 
out another figure whose wide shoulders 
surged through the tall jungle weeds; it was 
the giant Ivan, holding the pack in leash. 

They would be on him any minute now. 
His mind worked frantically. He thought of 
a native trick he had learned in Uganda. He 
slid down the tree. He caught hold of a 
springy young sapling and to it he fastened 
his hunting knife, with the blade pointing 
down the trail; with a bit of wild grape- 
vine he tied back the sapling. Then he ran 
for his life. The hounds raised their voices 
as they hit the fresh scent. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The Most Dangerous Game 
(Continued from page 41) 


He had to stop to get his breath. The 
baying of the hounds stopped abruptly, and 
Rainsford’s heart stopped, too. They must 
have reached the knife. 


He shinned excitedly up a tree and looked 
back, but the hope in his brain died, for he 
saw in the shallow valley that General Zaroff 
was still on his feet. Ivan was not. The 
knife, driven by the recoil of the springing 
tree, had not wholly failed. 

Rainsford had hardly tumbled to the 
ground when the pack took up the cry again. 

“Nerve, nerve, nerve!” he panted, as he 
dashed along. A blue gap showed between 
the trees dead ahead. Rainsford forced him- 
self on toward that gap. It was the shore 
of the sea. Across a cove he could see the 
gloomy gray stone of the chateau. Twenty 
feet below him the sea rumbled and hissed. 
Rainsford hesitated. He heard the hounds. 
Then he leaped far out into the sea... . 

When the general and his pack reached the 
place by the sea, the Cossack stopped. For 
some minutes he stood regarding the blue- 
green expanse of water. He shrugged his 
shoulders. Then he sat down, took a drink 
of brandy from a silver flask, and hummed 
a bit from “Madame Butterfly”. 

General Zaroff had an exceedingly good 
dinner in his great panelled dining hall that 
evening. Two slight annoyances kept him 
from perfect enjoyment. One was the thought 
that it would be difficult to replace Ivan; the 
other was that his quarry had escaped him. 
In his library he read, to sooth himself, from 
the works of Marcus Aurelius. At ten he 
went up to his bedroom. He was deliciously 
tired, he said to himself, as he locked himself 
in. There was a little moonlight, so before 
turning on his light he went to the window 
and looked down at the courtyard. He could 
see the great hounds, and he called: “Better 
luck another time,” to them. Then he 
switched on the light. 

A man who had been hiding in the curtains 
of the bed was standing there. 

“Rainsford!” cried the general. “How in 
God’s name did you get here?” 

“Swam,” said Rainsford. “I found it 
quicker than walking through the jungle.” 

The general sucked in his breath and 
smiled. “I congratulate you,” he said “You 
have won the game.” 

Rainsford did not smile. “I am still a 
beast at bay,” he said, in a low, hoarse voice. 
“Get ready, General Zaroff.” 

The general made one of his deepest bows. 
“T see,” he said. “Splendid! One of us is 
to furnish a repast for the hounds. The other 
will sleep in this very excellent bed. On 
guard, Rainsford. . . .” 

He had never slept in a better bed, Rains- 
ford decided. 


“The Most Dangerous Game”, by Richard 
Connell, is reprinted here by permission of 
Brandt and Brandt. Copyright, 1924, by 
Richard Connell. 
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